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New Fighting Mood Keys 


ntion 


Opening of 3rd Conve 


Meany CitesThreat 
Posed by Soviets 


San Francisco—The AFL-CIO convention was called upon by 
Pres. George Meany to demand a program for America big enough 
to meet the Soviet challenge to the freedom of all people and the 


freedom of mankind. 


“Labor is not going to take a backward step” before the drive 
big business has launched- “to O— 


weaken, perhaps finally to destroy,” 
the trade union movement, he 
declared. 

“We are going to fight back as 
we have fought back before. In 
the past whenever the opposition 
became most difficult, labor has 
fought harder, and I am convinced 
that out of this convention will 
come a comprehensive plan” to 
meet our problems both as union- 
ists and free citizens, the federation 
president said in his keynote speech 
opening the 3rd constitutional con- 
yention of the merged labor move- 
ment. 

Warning grimly of the threat 
to the free world from the power 
and aggressive policies of the So- 
viet Union, Meany also lashed 
the coalition of industrialists, 
business lobbyists and reaction- 
ary politicians which forced the 
Steelworkers out on strike, stirred 


(Continued on Page 16) 


Chairmen Named 
For Committees 


San Francisco—Following 
is a list of committee chair- 
men for the AFL-CIO con- 

vention: 

1 Resolutions—Vice Pres. 
George M. Harrison, presi- 
dent of the Railway Clerks. 

Credentials—yYice Pres. 
Richard F. Walsh, president 
of the Theatrical Stage Em- 
ployes. , 

Rules—Vice Pres. William 
C. Birthright, president of the 
Barbers. 


Executive Council Report 
—Vice Pres. Walter P. Reu- 
ther, president of the Auto 
Workers. : 

Constitution — Vice Pres. 
Joseph A. Beirne, president 
of the Communications 
Workers. 

Education—Vice Pres. 
Peter T. Schoemann, presi- 
dent of the Plumbers and 
Pipe Fitters. 

Label—Vice Pres. Jacob S. 
Potofsky, president of the 
Clothing Workers. 

State and Local Bodies — 
Vice Pres. Lee W. Minton, 
president: of the Glass Bottle 
Blowers. ~ 


Ike’s Steel 
Offer Sunk 
By Industry 


The basic steel industry has 
torpedoed belated, half-hearted 
White House attempts to set up 
fact-finding machinery to speed 
settlement of the longest steel 
shutdown in the nation’s history. 

Pres. Eisenhower, at his Sept. 
17 press conference, said steel 

management’s stubborn rejection 
of the Administration’s conditional 
agreement to step into the dispute 
ended for the present any White 
House plans to intervene in an effort 
to speed settlement. 

The President’s statement left 
uncertain whether or not the 
Administration would use Faft- 
Hartley injunctions against the 
Steelworkers to force a tempo- 
rary halt in the strike. 

After weeks of refusing fact-find- 
ings and veiled threats of T-H in- 
junctions by late September or early 
October, the White House agreed to 
appoint a “non-governmental board 
that would be empowered .. . to 
review the issues and make recom- 
mendations for settlement” — but 
only if both steel management and 
labor both agreed to such action. 

The agreement came in an ex- 
change of letters between Eisen- 
hower and AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany, made public in San Fran- 
cisco where the AFL-CIO General 
Board—composed of the top offi- 
cers of all federation affiliates— 
was set to hammer out a program 
to mobilize labor’s full strength 
behind the USWA. 

On the heels of Eisenhower’s let- 
ter to Meany, USWA Pres. David 
J. McDonald in a telegram to the 
White House formally restated the 
union’s plea—made repeatedly 
since the start of the industry- 
forced strike on July 15—for fact- 
finding and accepted. 

The plan was quickly scuttled 
by the 12 major steel companies. 

U.S. Steel’s R. Conrad Cooper, 

(Continued on Page 7) 


Executive Council Reports: 


AFL-CIO merger. 


Labor Weathered 


Storms, Made Gains 


San Francisco—In the last two years the labor movement has 
“weathered some of the worst storms in trade union history” but 
nevertheless has “moved consistently forward” drawing on the 
“indispensable reservoir of strength” of the nearly four-year-old 


tive Council’s report to the third 
constitutional convention of the 
AFL-CIO contained in the keynote 
chapter, “The President’s Report,” 
by AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany. 

The 365-page report contained 
16 major sections spelling out in 
detail the record of the AFL-CIO 
since the last convention in De- 
cember 1957, the gains, the set- 
backs and the problems still un- 
solved. / 

The 29-man council declared 
that despite the last two years of 
“grave trial” and “the problems 
still unsolved and the dangers 
which lie ahead, we look to the 
future with confidence, secure in 
the belief that our cause will 
triumph.” 

In addition to the president’s re- 
port, the council review contained 
a detailed financial report by Sec.- 
Treas. William F. Schnitzler, de- 
velopments in the labor movement 
in 1957-59, and sections on the na- 
tional economy, international rela- 
tions, social security, worker and 
the community—a discussion of 
housing, education, ~community 
services, safety, civil rights, cam- 


__ |paign against “right-to-work” Jaws, 


That’s the theme of the Execu- 


court decisions, national legislation, 
state legislation, political activities, 
and reports of headquarters depart- 
ments and the federation’s trade 
and industrial departments. 
‘Shocking Stagnation’ 

In its detailed look at the record 
the council found “a shocking state 
of stagnation” in the national 
economy and a “marked deteriora- 
tion” in international affairs. 


It noted, however, that “much 
progress” has been made in the last 
two years in the “indispensable” 
field of political education despite 
a standoff in southern contests and 
the new twist on political activity 
by big business. 


The southern states are a 
“challenge and an opportunity to 
‘the American labor’ movement,” 
the report said. While “poten- 
tially the most liberal” area in the’ 
country, the Sotth remains a 
center of “old-fashioned anti- 
unionism,” whose generally re- 
actionary representatives domi- 
nate Congress through the senior- 
ity system. The American labor 


movement intends to do its part 
(Continued on Page 13) 
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Labor Set 


To Answer 


Challenge 


By Saul Miller 


San Francisco—The AFL-CIO 
opened its most critical conven- 
tion since its formation four 
years ago with an overriding de- 
termination to meet the legisla- 
tive and economic challenge of 
anti-labor forces. 

The dominarit mood of ‘the 
more than 900 delegates was to 
submerge internal differences and 
close ranks behind the strike of 
500,000 Steelworkers as the strug- 
gle of all labor and to hit back at 
the coalition of “big business and 
reactionary political forces re- 
sponsible for passage of punitive 
anti-labor legislation. 

The new labor law and the steel 
strike were the major themes run- 
ning through the pre-convention 
sessions here of AFL-CIO depart- 
ments. 

AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany, in speeches to depart- 
mental conventions and to the 
Intl. Labor Press Association, 
discussed them in depth, as well 
as the key issue of the Adminis- 
tration-triggered. fear-of-inflation 
campaign and its effect on re- 
stricting economic growth. 

Meany told the various conven- 
tions that on all three issues the 
labor movement must launch vig- 
orous campaigns to educate union 
members, to bring them more 
closely into the operations of un- 
ions and the shaping of essential 
policies. 

* The trade union movement, he 
warned, cannot survive as an ef- 
(Continued on Page 16) 


Convention News 
Stories Index 


AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany’s keynote speech— 
Page 1. 

Story on opening session— 
Page 1. 

Executive Council report— 
Pages 1, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 

Union Label Dept. con- 
vention—Page 2. 

Building & Construction 
Trades convention—Page 3. 

Intl. Labor Press Associa- 
tion convention—Page 4. 

Metal Trades Dept. con- 
vention—Page 5. 

Maritime Trades conven- 
fion—Page 5. 
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AFL-CIO NEWS. WASHINGTON, D, C., SATURDAY, ‘SEPTEMBER 19, 1959 


San Francisco 
Guild Wins — 
6-Hour Strike 


- San Francisco—Twelve hundred 
‘members of the San Francisco- 
Oakland Newspaper Guild climaxed 
a six-hour~ strike against three 
metropolitan dailies ‘here by. win- 


ning wage hikes of approximately || 


“11 percent spread over a 30-month 
‘petied. : 

‘The brief walkout against the 
News-Call Bulletin, Chronicle and 
Examiner was the first in the 
Guild’s history here. “The strike 
_and ‘settlement came just four days 
before the AFL-CIO. ‘convention 
“was to open here. 


; Increase Retroactive 
3 “The new contract calls for wage 
‘Jnitréases rétroactive to March 27, 
the. expiration date of the previous 
pact. It raises the base pay for 
_journeymen reporters to $154.50— 
a $16 increase which will go into 
- effect in four steps over the 30- 
month period. 

One of the major conditions 
of the new pact is that the $5_ 
increase made retroactive to last 
March will be paid to all‘ em- 
ployes who were on the payroll 

at the expiration of the old con- 
tract. The increase thus will go 
to some 135 ANG members who 
lost their jobs last month in the 
merger of the News and Call- 
‘Bulletin. 

Other features include a reopen- 
ing clause on vacations in Septem- 
ber 1960; a reduction in the 
workweek of the business office and 
classified advertising department to 
37.5 hours; and a complete re- 
organization of job classifications 
affecting some 500 business office 
employees, resulting in wage in- 
creases running as high as $20 
weekly. 


Art Riordan, 
IUE Publicist, 
Dies at 53 


Arthur D. Riordan, 53, publicity 
director for the Electrical, Radio & 
Machine Workers and a leader in 
the Newspaper Guild for many 
years, died Sept. 11 in Washington, 
after an emergency operation. 


One of the nation’s best-known 
labor editors and publicists, he was 
the only person in the Newspaper 
Guild’s history to have served as 
president of locals in two major 
cities. 


He became head of the Phila- 
delphia Guild local in 1941 and 
that same year played a key role 
in helping to wrest control of the 
national ANG from the Com- 
munists. In 1946 he led the 
Guild’s strike against the Phila- 
delphia Record and the following 
year joined the staff of the CIO 
News in Washington. He had 
been with the TUE since it was 
chartered in 1949. As president 
of the Washington Newspaper 
Guild in 1956 and. 1957, he 
helped revitalize the local and in 
1958 was named Guildsman of 
the Year. 

He had a wide acquaintance 
among union members and officials 
and also among newspapermen. 

IUE Pres. James B. Carey and 
Sec.-Treas. Al Harrett described 
him as “a dedicated unionist... . 


one of the finest labor journalists. 


of our time . . . a gentle soul who 
* was indomitabl: on the’ picket 
line.” Officers of the ANG joined 
in hailing “his courage, his counsel 
and his dedication to impruving the 
lot of newspapermen and women 
everywhere.” 

He is survived by’ his* wife, 
Gloria, two daughters, a son, his 
mother and a brother. Funeral 
services were in Philadetphia with 
burial in Freehold, N. J. 


QUICK COMMITTEE meeting 
Label & Service Trades Dept.’s 
convened in hotel lounge by Arthur P. Gildea, department vice 
president and secretary-treasurer of. Brewery Workers. Scenes like 
this were typical as delegates played active roles in department 
conventions prior to federation’s biennial conclave in San Fapneiice: 


Meany Tells Delegates: 


Label Has 


of delegates to AFL-CIO ‘Union 
golden anniversary convention is 


Now Role 


In Anti-Labor Period 


By Gene Zack 


San Francisco—The union label—for half a century a symbol 
of decent wages, hours and working conditions—emerged here as 
a possible major weapon in labor’s fight to ¢Counteract the effects 
of the labor act passed by the 86th Congress and signed into law 


by Pres. Eisenhower Sept. 14. 


=. 
a 


That new role for the union label 
—and its companions, the shop 
card and service button—was en- 
visioned by AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany who declared that, as labor 
begins to operate under the new 
restrictions contained in the labor 
act, “the union label is going to be 
more important than ever before.” 

Addressing the golden anni- 
versary convention of the Union 
Label & Service Trades Dept., 
Meany signaled an_ intensified 
campaign to acquaint union 
members with the implications of 
the new law. He thus broadened 
the base of a wide-ranging theme 
of worker education in both un- 
ion affairs and in the political © 
arena which has dominated the 
series of department conventions 
being staged here as curtain- 
raisers for the federation’s bi- 
ennial conclave, 

Meany told more than 200 cheer- 
ing delegates representing 76 na- 
tional and international unions af- 
filiated with the Union Label Dept.: 

“In order to counteract some of 
the bad provisions of the “bill, it 
will be necessary to use the union 
label method by which American 
workers at least have a right... 
to tell the world and to tell their 
fellow workers that this or that 
article is made under union stand- 
ards and union conditions, and 
that it should be purchased by those 
who believe in the ideals of the 
trade union movement.” 


Can Meet Challenge 

With emphasis on the union la- 
bel, Meany, in an obvious refer- 
ence to the labor law’s stringent 
bar on some types of information 
picketing, predicted that the labor 
movement will be able to meet the 
latest “in a long line of challenges” 
and “will come out victorious.” 

The AFL-CIO president, not- 
ing the ‘upsurge in the Union 
Label Dept.’s membership, high- 
lighted by the addition of 10 new 
affiliates in the past two years, 
declared he was “very much 
pleased” to see the “renewed 
activity and interest” in the union 
label idea. 

This sharp increase in affiliates 
highlighted the biennial report of 
the department’s executive board. 
The report was keyed to the 50th 
anniversary of the founding of the 
union label movement, formed as 
a national organization designed to 
“guide the buying power of union 
members and their families in a 
manner designed to add substan- 
tially to the many benefits already 


Label Convention 
Lauds Labor Press 


San Francisco—The labor 
press across the country re- 
ceived special recognition 
from the AFL-CIO Union 
Label & Service Trades Dept. 
for its role in- helping ac- 
quaint trade unionists with 
the importance of the label, 
shop card and union button. 

Resolutions singled out the 
AFL-CIO News and _ the 
AFL-CIO American Federa- 
tionist for special praise, and 
called on union members to 
“strengthen and support” 
these publications by “sub- 
scribing either individually or 
in union ,group  subscrip- 
tions.” 

A separate resolution ex- 
tolled labor editors generally 
for their “sincere belief in the 
principles” behind the union 
label movement. 


being brought to them through un- 
ion membership.” 

Delegates unanimously re-elected 
John J. Mara as department presi- 
dent and Joseph Lewis as secretary- 
treasurer and returned the depart- 
ment’s seven vice presidents to of- 
fice for an additional two years. 

Dir. James L. McDevitt of the 


Education, in a blistering attack 
on the “togetherness” of the Re- 
publican-Dixiecrat coalition which 
rammed the labor law through 
Congress, warned that passage of 
the measure “injects government 
further and further into control of 
the labor movement.” 

“From now on,” he told dele- 
gates, “‘the politicians will be your 
collective. bargaining representa- 
tives” and staff members of the 
Dept. of Labor will be “your shop 
stewards.” 

Winding up the department’s 
two-day convention, delegates 
adopted resolutions: 

@ Calling for active support of 
COPE in its register-and-vote drive 
for the 1960 election. 


@ Designating the periods Sept. 


spective years. 


D.C, 


AFL-CIO Committee on Political: 


5-11, 1960, and Sept. 4-10, 1961, 
as Union Label Week for those re- 


@ Urging affiliated unions to 
take an active part in-the 1960 
AFL-CIO Union-Industries Show to 
be held May 6-11 in Washington, 


# | Interim Report Filed: 


Oust’ Hoffa, Court. 
Urged by Monitors 


The court-appointed Board of Monitors has charged Teanisters 


Pres. James R. Hoffa with misuse of union funds and has asked 


U.S. Dist. Court Judge F. Dickinson Letts to consider removing 


him from office. 


The monitors, in an interim report, accused Hoffa of violating 


court directives by allowing * ‘sub-® 


stantial sums of money” to remain 
'on deposit in out-of-town banks 
without drawing interest. They 
further charged that Hoffa was 
guilty of conflict of interest in at 
least one case—involving a $500,- 
000 deposit linked to a Florida 
real-estate development in which 
Hoffa allegedly had an interest, 

In three specific transactions 
cited by the monitors, the funds 
used belonged to Detroit Local 299, 
which Hoffa heads. « 

The monitors asked Letts to 
hold “an early hearing” and if 
the charges are sustained to re- 
quire Hoffa to reimburse Local 
299 for loss of income. They 
further suggested that the Team- 
sters’ executive board be asked 
to bring Hoffa to trial under the 
union’s disciplinary procedures 
—an action which could result 
in his expulsion. 


At the same time, the monitors 
repeated in slightly modified form 
an earlier recommendation that 
Hoffa take immediate action against 
Pres. Joseph Glimco of Chicago 
Local 777; Harold Gross, head of 
Miami Local 320, and Anthony 
Provenzano, president of Local 560, 
Hoboken, N. J. Testimony before 
the McClellan special Senate com- 
mittee had linked them to kick- 
backs, alleged payoffs and other 
improper activities. 

The monitors, who had auiaer 
asked Hoffa that the three Team- 
ster officials be “suspénded imme- 
diately as officers and as members,” 
modified the recommendation to 
read that they be “temporarily re- 
moved immediately” as officers and 
that charges be brought against 
them for removal from office and 
expulsion from membership. 

The interim report to Letts 
dealt at length with Hoffa’s al- 
leged interest in Sun Valley 
Inc., Florida real estate develop- 
ment corporation set up by a 
friend of Hoffa. 

An Orlando, Fla., bank made 
loans totaling $500,000 to the Sun 
Valley Corp., after non-interest 
bearing deposits of the same 
amount were made by Local 299. 
When the corporation repaid $100,- 
000 of the loan, the monitors said, 
Local 299 withdrew $100,000 of 
its deposit. 

The corporation subsequently de- 


faulted on the loan and the bank 
has refused to permit the Team- 
sters to withdraw the remaining 
$400,600, claiming there was an 
agreement that the Local 299 funds 
remain on deposit until the Sun 
Valley loan had been repaid. 

The monitors said Hoffa had an 
option to purchase “a substantial 
percentage” of the __ outstanding 
stock in Sun Valley, which he did 
not relinquish until last November, 

They also asserted that funds of 
Local 299 and Teamsters Joint 
Council 43, also headed by Hoffa, 
“have been expanded directly or 
indirectly to further the sale of lots 
by Sun Valley, Inc., and officials 


and business agents of Teamster 


locals have actively encouraged 
members of the Teamsters. to pur- 


| chase said lots.” 


At present, the monitors added, 
the Sun Valley corporation is “fi- 
nancially unable” to construct roads 
and provide utilities and “in many 
instances it is impossible for the 
lot owners to locate their lots with- 
out payment of surveying costs.” 


State Denies: 
Allen Dorfman 
New License 


Lansing, Mich.—The State of 
Michigan has refused to issue a new 
insurance agent’s license to Allen 
M. Dorfman, Chicago insurance 
agent linked by the McClellan 
Special Senate Committee to an 
alleged multi-million-dollar payoff 
involving Teamster Pres. James R. 
Hoffa. 

Insurance Commissioner Frank 
Blackford said, following hearings 
on Dorfman’s fitness to operate in 
Michigan, that there was “no doubt 
that Dorfman infringed on and 
violated the privileges conferred on 
him” through his agent’s license by 
using more than $51,000 of pre 
miums for his personal use. 

The McClellan committee, in an 
interim report this year, charged 
that Hoffa had placed health and 
welfare insurance funds for the 
Michigan Conference of Teamsters 
through Dorfman’s agency in what 
the committee said was a “payoff” 
to what it termed the “Chicago 
underworld.” 


part” in passage of the labor 


Commerce.” 


Meany said, 


“First, it is bad in itself. 


the country under the banner 


Meany Blasts Hoffa as 
Labor’s Number I Enemy 


San Francisco—“The issue of corruption played a large 


“the credit belongs in large part to a fellow named Hoffa,” 
AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany bluntly told the Inti. Labor 
Press Association convention here. 

“Labor is on the defensive, in the newspaper propaganda 
and in the state legislatures and in Washington,” he said. 

Hoffa’s actions “in the McClellan committee investigations 
and since the legislation came before Congress were completely 
in keeping with his record as a ‘labor leader—in quotes,’ ” 
the federation president continued. 

“I would list him as labor’s No. 1 “enemy—ahend of the 
National Association of Manufacturers and the Chamber of 


In analysis of the limited powers of the AFL-CIO to reach 
corruption in areas not subject to the tederation’s control, 


“We must still keep our record clean against corruption. 


“Second, labor cannot make progress if it tolerates corrup- 
tion. If we did tolerate it, pretty soon we would have no 
dedicated trade union leaders but just members of the under- 
world—characters like those who run unions in many parts of 


“control” bill by Congress and 


of the Teamsters.” 
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Building 1 Trades Hit Hostile Labor Bill 


AFL-CIO ‘NEWS, WASHINGTON D. €, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER. 19, 1959 


Page' Three 


Convention Pledges 
More Political Action 


San Francisco—Delegates representing over 3 million building 
and construction trades workers termed the new labor law “hostile 
in design, destructive in purpose and oppressive in fact” despite 
correction of “gross inequities long suffered by building trades 


unions.” 


The SOth convention of 
Building and Construction Trades 
Dept. pledged “a more effective 
program of accelerated and im- 
proved political action” to offset 
the anti-labor drive. The conven- 
tion declared that “the appetite of 
those who desire the extermination 
of strong unions” has not been 
“satisfied by this new legislation.” 

The entire labor movement “has 
sustained a damaging blow anda 
serious defeat” at the hands of the 
coalition of reactionary forces, the 
convention declared. 

The forceful statement. said it is 
essential that the department’s po- 
sition be stated in light of “dis- 
torted and unfounded” reports. 
That position, the convention de- 
clared, is that the partial adjust- 
ment of gross inequities long suf- 
fered by building trades unions 
“does not in any sense outweigh 
the injury done to all trade unions 
by its (the law’s) enactment.” 

Labor legislation dominated the 
three-day convention of the de- 
partment which drew nearly 250 
delegates from all parts of the 
country. Dept. Pres. Richard J. 
Gray, AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany, AFL-CIO Vice Pres. Jo- 
seph. D. Keenan and Sen. John F. 
Kennedy (D-Mass.) all devoted 
major portions of their ae to this 
overriding topic. 

Kennedy Hits Pressure 

Kennedy, who received a warm 
welcome from the delegates, re- 
viewed the history of congressional 
attempts to write labor legislation 
and the pressure of the anti-labor 
forces to include harsh anti-labor 
provisions. 

The Landrum-Griffin bill, Ken- 
nedy declared “was the most anti- 
labor bill” that was ever passed 
by a house of Congress. Its pas- 
sage, he noted, stemmed from the 
heavy deluge of mail received by 
congressmen. Kennedy said his 
own Office received 10,000 letters 
and telegrams in one week support- 
ing Landrum-Griffin and about 1,- 
000 opposing it. He warned: 

“Unless the friends of labor 
and the labor movement itself are 
prepared to on the same 
kind of concentrated effort that 
the employer groups . .. carried 
on for a one-month period,” la- 
bor will suffer similar defeats on 
minimum wage, housing, aid to 
education and other vitally need- 
ed measures. 

Kennedy warned also that “there 
will be more attempts to pass more 
restrictive legislation, to elect more 
unsympathetic congressmen and to 
try in more states to put in so-called 
‘tight-to-work’ laws at the polls.” 

The Massachusetts senator re- 


+he®D 
mew 


ceived a standing ovation when he 
finished, a demonstration said Gray 
that “your welcome certainly was 
earned by you in ited efforts on 
our behalf.” 


Notes Progress on Jurisdiction 


The convention approved re- 
ports of officers and committees 
indicating progress in working out 
agreements on jurisdictional dis- 
putes with industrial unions but 
noting that a large field is still to be 
covered, recommended that- steps 
be taken to speed up application of 
the agreement between the depart- 
ment and the Industrial Union 
Dept. “so that a complete under- 
standing will be reached that will 
cover the entire country.” 


The department’s officers and 
executive council will attempt. to 
resolve this problem and others 
arising from boycott and other 
jurisdictional situations through the 
machinery set up at the last meet- 
ing of the AFL-CIO Executive 
Council—a _ special subcommittee 
to study ways and means of elim- 
inating internal disputes. 


The convention re-elected all 
present officers and adopted a num- 
ber of resolutions calling for en- 
couragement of affiliation of local 
building trades unions with district 
building trades councils. It rejected 
proposals to increase the vote of 
local councils in departmental con- 
ventions. 


Other resolutions called for 
Kegislation to establish the 35- 
hour workweek, an investigation 
of the National Labor Relations 
Board and a better system for 
distribution of surplus food. 


The convention rejected a pro- 
posal to seek legislation prohibiting 
a worker from holding more than 
one job, although it expressed its 
sympathy with the objective. 

Gray’s keynote speech cited the 
necessity for continued economic 
growth, toyched on the role of the 
building trades in helping with the 
recovery from the 1958 recession 
and declared that labor’s “number 
one mission today” is to convince 
Congress and the White House that 
“this is the time to go ahead, not 
to pull back.” 


Improvement In Law 


On labor legislation he noted that 
the department was able to secure 
corrections in existing law on vali- 
dation of the legality of employer 
contributions to joint apprentice- 
ship training programs and pooled 
vacation funds; legalization of pre- 
hire contracts; exemption for the 
building trades from the hot-cargo 


toward the law. 


Mitchell ‘Pledge’ Proves 
Law Harsh, Meany Says 


San Francisco—Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell’s pledge not 
to use the new labor law for any “witch hunt” against unions 
has inadvertently proved the AFL-CIO’s contention that the 
law is basically anti-labor, Pres. George Meany charged here. 

Meany was queried by reporters as to whether the Mitchell 
assurance, given in a speech to the Metal Trades Dept. con- 
vention, had changed the federation’s attitude of opposition 


Mitchell’s statement “proves there is a possibility that the 
law could be used for a witch hunt,” Meany said. “It is very 
nice of him (Mitchell) to give us assurances of this kind,” the 
AFL-CIO president continued, but he added that as the law 
is written it is possible for any succeeding Secretary of Labor 
“who likes witch hunts” to turn the bill’s harshest provisions 
into an open assault on unions. 


COPE Speech 
Worth $1,238 


San Francisco—COPE Dir. 
James L. McDevitt’s speech 
to the Building & Construc- 
tion Trades Dept. convention 
paid off to the tune of $1,238. 

McDevitt’s story of how 
the labor-management dis- 
closure and _ reporting bill 
passed Congress touched off 
a demand by Thomas Mur- 
phy for an immediate collec- 
tion among the building 
trades delegates to show their 
support of political action. 

A half-hour or so later 
Gray announced that the del- 
egates had tossed $1,238 into 
the collection for COPE. 


prohibitions in the law; and assur- 
ance from both parties in Congress 
that a bill to correct the inequities 
of the common-site picketing prob- 
lem will be introduced in the next 
session. 

Gray termed the law’s pro- 
visions affecting building trades 
unions “an encouraging begin- 

ning after long years of stalemate 
and frustration,” but it “does not 
not make the labor control bill a 
good law.” 

He singled out Kennedy for 
special praise for his leadership in 
the Senate-House conference com- 
mittee and his work in mitigating 
the harsh provisions of the House- 
passed Landrum-Griffin bill. 

Meany also praised Kennedy’s 
contribution to “softening” the bill 
in conference and denounced as 
“absolutefy false” charges, that the 
building trades had fought only for 
their own interests. 

“What came out of this ‘bill for 
the building trades,” Meany de- 
clared, “came out because the build- 
ing trades are entitled to it and not 
as-a trade to sell somebody else 


_|down the river, and don’t let any- 


one tell you that.” 

Meany told the building trades- 
men that “the major problems we 
face” in terms of the assault on the 
trade union movement “are far 
more important than the differences 
which exist within our ranks, dif- 
ferences over jurisdiction and other 
thin gs. ” 

Meany warned that if the trade 
union movement is to progress, 


important internal job of “edu- 
cating our membership to the 
idea that the union represents 
them, the union is not some sort 
of an agency into which they 
pay dues and then stand back 
e « « a8 if it were some private 
corporation. . . .”. 


There is a need, he stressed; for 


| wider participation in meetings and 


in educating union members to 


the unions must tackle the really . 


their responsibility for running and 
shaping the policies of their unions 
—not just sitting back and throw- 
ing criticism “at the officers for 
their sins of omission or commis- 
sion.” 

Political Action Needed 


Keenan stressed the absolute 
necessity for political action to 
stem the “get-unions” tide. He noted 
the failure of union people to get 
across to their congressmen their 
views on the labor bill and other 
legislation and urged a strongly 
stepped-up effort to assure a~new 
atmosphere at the congressional 
session in January and in the 1960 
elections. 


NEW EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. of AFL-CIO Building & Construction Trades Dept. is composed 
of (left to right) front row, Vice Presidents. Harry C. Bates, William A. Calvin and William J. 
McSorley, Pres. Richard J. Gray and Sec.-Treas. Frank Bonadio; back row, Vice Presidents John 
E. Rooney, Gordon M. Freeman, L. M. Raftery, Joseph J. Delaney, M. A. Hutcheson and Peter Fosco. 


analysis and discussion of the labor 
bill from the department’s general 
counsel, Louis Sherman. 

The department’s officers were 
re-elected by. acclamation ‘with 
Gray as president and Frank Bon- 
adio as secretary-treasurer. The 
vice presidents re-elected were Wil- 
liam J. McSorley, M. A. Hutche- 
son, Peter Fosco, L. M. Raftery, 
Gordon M. Freeman, Peter T. 
Schoemann, J. H. Lyons, John E. 
Rooney, William A. Calvin and 
Joseph J. Delaney. The convention 
voted to raise the salaries of the 
president and secretary-treasurer by 
$5,000 each to $30,000 and $25,- 


The convention heard a detailed 


000. 


Hiring Hall Pact Upheld, 
Court Reverses NLRB 


Ruling that “the hiring hall is legal and has always been held so,” 
the Ninth U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals has ordered the National 
Labor Relations Board to re-evaluate its Mountain Pacific decision 
in which the board held it was illegal to sign a hiring-hall agreement 
without specific safeguards against job discrimination. 


Although the court held that the’ 
NLRB adopted an “erroneous” po- 
sition in its ruling in the Mountain 
Pacific case, it left the door open 
for sustaining future labor board 
action but suggesting that the 
NLRB “build up a framework of 
evidence on why absence of the 
standards is bad.” 

The case, involving a contract be- 
tween the Laborers and the Moun- 
tain Pacific Chapter of the Associ- 
ated General Contractors, Inc., Ta- 
coma, Wash., reached the courts 
after a one-time unionist, dropped 
from the laborers for failure to pay 
dues, subsequently charged he was 
“consistently” refused employment 
because of discriminatory practices 
under the hiring-hall provisions of 
the contract. 

In its now-famous decision, the 
NLRB held that, to be legal, 
hiring hall contracts must spe- 
cifically contain a “guarantee that 
the union does not discriminate 
against non-members in the is- 
suance of referrals.” 


The court held that such a re- 
quirement would shift the burden 
‘of proof from the NLRB, which 
is required to prove discrimination, 
and force the union and contrac- 
tors’ association to prove that it 
did not discriminate against non- 


Strike Victory Won 
By B. C. Woodworkers: 


Vancouver, B. C.—A _ 69-day 
strike by 25,000 Woodworkers in 
British Columbia coastal lumber- 
ing operations ended with agree- 
ment on a 10 cent an hour wage 
increase retroactive to June 15, 
and*another 10 cents effective June 


15, 1960, 


‘union employes. The court point- 
edly reminded the NLRB that even 
a contract ostensibly prohibiting 
discrimination could “cloak illegal 
: designs” by both the employer 
and the union. 


T. H. Burke, 
Disputes ‘Team 
Member, Dies 


Thomas H. Burke, a member of 
an AFL-CIO jurisdictional disputes 
team, former congressman and 
long-time member of the Auto 
Workers, died Sept. 12 at a subur- 
ban Washington hospital. He was 
aos 

A native of Toledo, O., he helped 
organize UAW Local 12—now one 
of the nation’s largest locals with 
30,000 members. He served as an 
officer of the local from 1937 to 
1944 when he became executive 
secretary of the Toledo CIO Coun- 
cil, 

-Entering politics, Burke served 
in the state legislature, on the 
city council and as yice mayor of 
Toledo. In 1948, he was elected 
to Congress on the Democratic 
ticket and served one term. | 

After service with the Economic 
Stabilization Agency, he joined the 
staff of the former CIO in 1953 
as assistant legislative director. He 
later became a legislative represent- 
ative for the UAW. Last fall, he 
was named by AFL-CIO Pres. 
George Meany as a member of one 
of the two teams set up to investi- 
gate jurisdictional disputes under 
the Building Trades Dept.—Indus- 
trial Union Dept. agreement. 
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LABOR PRESS ASSOCIATION 


convention hears AFL-CIO Pres. 


George Meany urge editors to “educate the membership” as task 
of equal importance to labor as organizing the unorganized. 


Schnitzler Propos 


es 


Produetion Insurance 


Los Angeles—Charging that the nation’s giant industries feed 
inflation by their economic policies, AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William 
F. Schnitzler has proposed a system of “production insurance” to 
encourage manufacturers to “stabilize” output. 

Speaking to the Los Angeles chapter of the National Association 


~ 


Probe Counsel 
Resigns, Hails 
Labor’s Action 


Robert F. Kennedy has resigned 
after more than two years as chief 
counsel to the McClellan special 
Senate committee with praise for 
organized labor’s “forceful action” 
to clean its house of “racketeers 
and crooks” and regrets that this 
action “has. not been matched by 
either organized business groups or 
bar associations.” 

Kennedy’s resignation was a new 
signal that the committee was about 
to go out of existence. It came on 
the heels of an earlier statement by 
Chairman John L. McClellan (D- 
Ark.) that the group probably 
would hold no new hearings. 

Kennedy announced his resigna- 
tion in a letter to McClellan, who 
responded with an expression of 
“deep gratitude and appreciation 
for the most excellent services” ren- 
dered by the chief counsel. 

In his letter terminating his serv- 
ice with the committee, Kennedy 
told McClellan, “we can look to 
marked improvements in the labor- 
management picture. The labor 
movement itself has taken forceful 
action where it has had the oppor- 
tunity to rid itself of racketeers and 
crooks. It is regretful that this ac- 
tion by organized labor has not 
been matched by either organized 
business groups or bar associa- 
tions.” 


Harvard Given 


Louis Stark Fund 


The presentation of approximate- 
ly $30,000 to Harvard University 
for the establishment of a Louis 
Stark fellowship in the field of 
labor reporting has been announced 
by Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell 
and Sen. Paul Douglas (D-Ill) as 


The fund was set up to honor 
the memory of the late labor re- 
porter for the New York Times, 
who died in 1954, and was made 


same way as the Nieman fellow- 


‘ships, insofar as it is practicable. 


of Accountants, Schnitzler said the 
voluntary plan would be in keeping 
with the American concept of “se- 
curity through insurance” and 
would be in accord with the basic 
concepts of free enterprise. 


Under the system, Schnitzler told 
the accountants, the so-called “over- 
head insurance” would “tend to 
increase sales and production and 


make for even greater profits.” He | 


said it would be “less costly and 
less inflationary” than the present 
system, whereby the big corpora- 
tions set aside huge reserves on the 
claim that they_are insuring them- 
selves against the lean years. 
Schnitzler said it would also result 
in lower prices to the consumer. 


The AFL-CIO secretary-treas- 
urer lashed out at the profit- 
swollen steel companies, which 
forced a nationwide shutdown of 
virtually all of America’s steel 
producing capacity and idied 
500,000 members of the Steel- 
workers. 


The steel industry, Schnitzler 
said, attempted to justify its ac- 
tions on grounds that pay hikes 
would “aggravate inflation.” This 
refusal, he added, came in the face 
of record-breaking profits in the 
industry. 

Schnitzler accused steel manage- 
ment of “administering” prices to 
produce “exorbitant profits” which 
it is plowing into plant expansion 
instead of financing the cost of new 
equipment through new capital in- 
vestment. 

Schnitzler told the accountants 
that the steel companies are able 
to rig their profits because they 
can “break even” on production 
in the neighborhood of only 30 
percent of full capacity, adding 
that such a low “break-even” 
point contributes to “runaway in- 
flation which could ruin Amer- 
ica.” 

The federation official said that 
as a result of this “greedy” man- 
agement policy, the basic steel in- 


{dustry “in a perfectly legal way has 


been robbing the public high, wide 
and handsome,” adding that in pe- 
riods like the first six months of 
1959, when the industry was run- 
ning at 90 percent of capacity, 
. | profits were “staggering.” 

The “break-even” insurance plan 
he proposed, Schnitzler said, would 
at the very least slow down infla- 
tion, and could put an end to “the 
cycles of boom and bust which have 
periodically devastated our econ- 
omy in the last half century and 
caused such widespread human suf- 
fering.” 


|Labor Press Has Key Role’ | 
In Educating Union Members 


Press Association here. 


By Willard Shelton 


San Francisco—The nation’s labor press must take a larger part in ediicatiae union members on 
the major issues of our times, AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany told the convention of the Intl. Labor 


F Labor papers should give more space and attention to the “Washington problem” as a-result of 
: which hostile. legislation was passed by Congress, and to the steel industry’s cries about inflation, 


never go to a union meeting.” 
The labor editors in their con- 
vention also: 
@ Heard ILPA Pres. Peter E. 
Terzick declare that technological 
joblessness is becoming an “awe- 


|}some” process and urge the labor 


press play its part in arousing the 
members to its impact. 

@ Gave its annual awards to 
individual labor publications for 
excellence im a wide variety of 
classifications. Judges for the 
awards this year were from the 
journalism faculty of the Univer- 
sity of. California. 

@ Heard a series of panel dis- 
cussions on the technical problems 
of periodicals and on the changes 
in editorial approach that may be 
needed to improve communication 
with union members. 

Terzick warned that “vast and 
awesome changes are taking place” 
in technology and that the labor 
press must play its part in inform- 
ing our people. 

“At least 1 million jobs have 
: Glenppeared forever im the last 

year,” he said. “That trend will 
continue, and it moves fastest in 
the areas that are best organized. 
There is a larger percentage of 
our people now unemployable. 
Nobody is going te worry about 
these people except the labor 
movement.” 

The skills and techniques of the 
editors of the labor press must 
grow, he declared, because “the 
greatest lack in the labor movement 
today is the lack of an overall sys- 


international unions, within inter- 
nationals and with the federation.” 
Richard Howard of Labor, 
weekly publication of the rail 
brotherhoods, was elected president 
to succeed Terzick, and Bernard 
R. Mullady of the IBEW News- 
letter was re-elected secretary-treas- 
=e. * 
Terzick was elected to the execu- 


vice presidents—David Selvin of 
San Francisco Labor and James 
Gedling of the Lorain, Ohio, Labor 
Leader. 


“Closed-Door” Government 

Rep. John E. Moss (D-Calif.) 
told the annual banquet that a 
“steady trend toward closed-door 
government” among executive 
agencies is “directly affecting” the 
labor press. 

Requests for information about 
the number of Japanese imported 
for farm work, requests for rail- 
road accident reports, and requests 
for analyses of state unemployment 
compensatidn laws had been re- 
fused to unions. 

Moss is chairman of a House 
subcommittee that has made inten- 
sive investigations in the field of 
executive secrecy and has forced 
the disclosure of information that 
previously was suppressed. 

AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William F. 
Schnitzler told the editors that la- 
bor need have no fear that because 
of passage of the labor bill, the 
trade union movement had to 


tem of communication — between- 


tive council along with two new 


worry about what would “happen” 
next. 

“We are still in business and we 
are going to grow and grow and 
grow,” he said. 

“It is significant that despite all 
the propaganda and the investiga- 
tions, no focal affiliated with the 
AFL-CIO has voted to send its 
charter back because. of the ex- 


| posures—and there are 68,000 of 


them,” he pointed out. - 
“I feel just as bad about the 
exposures as you, but let us resolve 


here that we will stop tearing at 


each other. The labor press can 
do a tremendous job in building 
the labor movement.” 

Dean Maurice F. X. Donahue of 
the University of Chicago, told the 
editors that recent defeats for labor 
were partly the “price” for “en- 
forced récruitment during the war 
when great numbers of jobs were 
unionized but the workers were not 
organized.” 

“Enough young people have be- 
come voters since 1950,” he said, 
“to control elections.” He urged 
that labor and the parent-teachers 
associations were the “two massive 
organizations” equipped to repre- 
sent the public interest and said 
they should seek to work more 
closely together. 

Dr. S. I. Hayakawa of San Fran- 
cisco State College, expert in se- 
mantics, in a philosophical discus- 
sion said labor editors should broad- 
en their sights and appeal to many 
interests of their readers rather than 
the “union side” alone. 

The anti-labor propaganda 


drive, Meany said, “has affected 


mot only the general public but 
even our own members.” Many 
of the members, due to lack of 
contact and their failure to be- 
come active unionists, shared the 
carefully-planted theory that 
“some legislation was needed to 
control their own ‘union bosses’.” 

“This has come about through 
the attitude of many that they are 
doing pretty well without attending 
union meetings,” he said. 

Meany cited, as an example of 
confusion, the claim of the steel 
industry’ that 500,000 Steelworkers 
“cannot have a wage increase be- 
cause the giant companies have 
become the guardians of the people 
against inflation.” 

“How many of our members 
know,” he asked, “that during 
50 years when the standards 
of our people advanced and 
profits went up, there was an 
average price increase of 2.5 per- 
cent a year? Yet now we are 
told that inflation is ruimous be- 
cause we have had an average 
price increase of 1.5 percent over 
10 years. 

“Actually our economic problem 
is one of growth. We have ample 
material from splendid economists 
to support these facts, and it should 
be used for the education of our 
members. 

“The labor press should tell them 
that they must takepart im their 
meetings, that they must see to it 
that their officers do the jobs they 
were elected to do. Our members’ 
are the first resource, and they 
must be used and educated. in the 
facts,” Meany declared. 


18 Publications Win 
ILPA Contest Awards 


San Francisco—Eighteen union publications captured top honors 
in the annual journalistic competition of the Intl Labor Press 
Association, four of the labor journals taking first prizes in two 


divisions. 


The judges—drawn from the Journalism Dept. of the University 


of California at Berkeley—com-®— 


mented that the labor press “is 
doing an increasingly effective job.” 

First place awards in the edito- 
rial excellence category went to 
five publications. 

Among newspapers the win- 
ners were Justice, published by 
the Ladies’ Garment Workers, in 
the international union group; 
the Michigan AFE-CIO News, 
which topped the state and city 
publications, and The Sentinel of 
Steelworkers Local 1397, Home- 
stead, Pa., first in the local union 
group. 

In the magazine section, first 
place editorial excellence awards 
went to The American Teacher, 
the AFT publication, and the Hotel 
& Club Voice of Local 6, Hotel & 
Restaurant Workers in New York. 

The American Teacher and the 
Michigan AFL-CIO News also took 
first place awards for best front 
pages in their classes. The Sentinel 
won a first place for the best regular 
special column and the Hotel & 
Club Voice placed first ion the best 
feature article. 

‘Other first place prize winners 
among international union publica- 
tions were: The Guild Reporter 
(best front page, news format), 
United Paper (best single editorial), 
the Machinist (best original car- 
toon) and Seafarers’ Log (best 
feature article). 


Among state and city publica- 


tions, top awards were won by 


the Public Employe Press (best 
front page, magazine format), 
Kansas City Labor Beacon (best 
single editorial), The Union Ga 
zette (best original cartoon), 


Monterey Bay Labor News (best 
feature article), Service Union 


Reporter (best regular colemn) 
and Chicago Federation News 
(best community project). 

First place winners among local 
union publications included The 
Propeller (best front page, news 
format), 1199 Drug News (best 
front page, magazine format), 
American Aeronaut (best editorial), 
338 News (best original cartoon) 
and Electrical Union World (best 
‘community project). 


Typo Union Leader 
Named to State Post 


Albany, N. Y.—Julius Loos, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the New York 
State Allied Printing Trades Coun- 
cil and since 1936 secretary-treas- 
urer of the Rochester local of th¢ 
Typographical Union, has been ap- 
pointed a deputy state industrial 
commissioner at a salary of $16,692 
a year. 

Loos, a Republican, will work 
with unions on apprentice training, 
industrial safety, wage scales and 
other matters, according to Indu& 
+trial Commissioner Martin P. Cath 
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ynvention Hears Mitchell: 


Metal Trades Win Battle. 
1On Apprentice Training Aid 


San Francisco—The AFL-CIO Metal Trades Dept. has won a year-long battle to protect labor- 
tacked apprentice training programs whose survival was imperiled by a threat they would be 
denied future federal financial aid. 

Pres. James A. Brownlow announced the victory in his keynote address. to 200 delegates, rep- 
resenting 20 national and international unions, attending the department's 49th convention here. 


In other developments, delegates®— 


ard: 
es AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany urge rank-and-file unionists 
jo join in a double-barreled cam- 
paign of militancy — within their 
ar own local unions and in the 
political arena—to help fight off 
passage Of further restrictive legis- 
lation aimed at the Jabor move- 
ment. 

@ Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell 
pedge a “fair administration” of 
the newly-passed labor law, declar- 
ing that “honest, legitimate unions 
will have nothing to fear” from the 

measure pushed through. Congress 
by a ie conden of reactionary poli- 
ficians and anti-labor business front 


On| his keynote speech, Brown- 
low said that after a year of in- 
tensive union pressure, the Dept. 
of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare had finally given assurances 
that apprentice and advanced 
journeymen training programs 
would continue to receive federal 
aid. 

The department president said 
the programs were put in jeopardy 
by an amendment tacked on the 
National Defense Education Act of 
1958 by Sen. Prescott Bush (R- 
Conn.) calling for an end to financ- 
ing of all programs except for those 
designed to train an unspecified 
group of “technicians.” 

Unionists Have Duties 

Meany, hammering away at the 
theme of worker education which 
dominated the series of AFL-CIO 
department conventions here, said 
trade unionists must be made to 
realize that a union is “not a slot 
machine sort of business—where 
you drop a quarter or a half dollar 
in the way of dues and put your 
hand out to see what the union is 
doing for you.” 

Unionists, he said, must learn 
they have “duties that go beyond 
paying their dues”—duties which 
include “attending their trade un- 
ion meetings . . . and discharging 
their obligations as citizens by going 
to the polls. 

He called for the election of 
liberal candidates “irrespective of 
their party” in 1960, warning 
that the “strong, well-financed 
opposition” to the trade union 
movement, exhilarated by their 
victory in winning passage of the 
labor bill, will be aiming new 
blows at labor in the future. 

The AFL-CIO president warned 
tgainst “being satisfied with the 
thought that when you elect a 
Democrat you are electing a friend 
of labor.” 

Meany conceded that “we have 
more friends in ~the Democratic 


Meat Unions 
Settle With 
2 Packers 


Chicago—New agreements ‘cov- 


Bing 11,000 workers have been 


tigned by the Packinghouse Work- 
sand the Meat Cutters with 
Cudahy Packing Co. and John 
Morrell & Co. This brings to 40,- 
000 the number of workers covered 
new agreements since Sept. 1. 
The two unions are negotiating 
With Swift & Co. where 19,000 
Workers are in the second week 
of their strike at 65 packing plants, 
branch house and poultry process- 
ing plants, 
Negotiations are also in progress 
with Wilson & Co., where a con- 
extension covering 5,500 
Workers expires Sept: 19. 


Party . . . than in the Republican 
Party,” but added that election of 
Democrats to Congress maintains 
southern Democrats in committee 
chairmanships. 

Mitchell, pledging that the labor 
bill would not be used for “any 
witch hunt,” said he had asked 
Meany to appoint a five-man com- 
mittee to advise the Labor Dept. 
on which group of unions should 
be entitled to use simplified report- 
ing forms under the provisions of 
the law giving the Secretary of 
Labor discretion in easing filing 
rights for small unions. 

In an apparent reference to the 
nationwide steel shutdown, now in 
its tenth week, Mitchell said he 
hoped that Soviet Premier Nikita 
Khrushchev, now touring the US., 
would realize that “picket lines and 
strikes” are an “expression of the 
freedom of the individual and the 
freedom of the trade union move- 
ment, and not a sign of any weak- 
ness in our economic system.” 

Talking to reporters after his 
speech, Mitchell said he still felt 
that if the steel strike is not ended 
iby the end of September or early 


Springfield. 


October, he would recommend that 
the Administration issue injunctions 
ordering the Steelworkers back to 
the mills for an 80-day “cooling 
off” period. 

In its two days of session, the 
metal trades convention: 

‘@ Attacked inequities in collec- 
tive bargaining with private firms 
at atomic energy installations, de- 
claring that because the Atomic 
Energy Commission “subsidizes” 
these firms they are rendered “prac- 
tically immune to the effective use 
of economic pressure” in collective 
bargaining. 

® Criticized the Steelworkers 
and the Oil, Chemical & Atomic 
Workers for alleged raiding of bar- 
gaining areas of metal trades 
unions. 

@ Re-elected Brownlow and 
Sec.-Treas. B. A. Gritta; 
their salaries from $20,000 to $25,- 
000 a year; and extended their 
terms of office from two to four 
years. ; 

@ Called for establishment of a 
national committee on radiation 
safety to devise standards of safe 
levels of exposure and to set up 
steps to insure compliance. 


Illinois Labor Parley 
Sets Up State COPE 


Chicago—lIllinois labor’s stern answer to its foes will be in- 
creased activity at the polls and the General Assembly in 


Spurred by anger at passage by Congress of the “labor control” 
bill and happy over a productive legislative session for the state’s 


ond annual convention of the Illi- 
nois State AFL-CIO created a state- 
wide Committee on Political Edu- 
cation. 

Action on the new COPE unit 
came when delegates okayed two 
resolutions offered by the conven- 
tion Committee on Political Educa- 
tion after lengthy debate and 
speeches. 

Chicago’s newspapers reported 
splits over the new COPE unit 
among delegates. A spokesman 
for the committee which worked 
out details of labor’s new political 
program said there was no split 
on the substance and philosophy 
but there were some differences on 
procedural matters. 

A special meeting of the state 
executive board ironed out the pro- 
cedural difference. Before the par- 
ley opened 18 separate resolutions 
calling for a state COPE were in- 
troduced. These were referred to 
committee, which work¢d out these 
two proposals: 


wage earners, delegates to the sec-'> 


1. Creation of the Iifinois Com- 
mittee on Political Education. 

2. Referral to the officers and 
executive board of the job of con- 
ducting a survey of the extent of 
political activity and organization 
throughout the state. 

State COPE will be made up of 
the officers and executive board of 
the State AFL-CIO, a representa- 
tive from each congressional district 
and as broad representation as is 
feasible from the trade unions.* 

Stanley L. Johnson, executive 
vice president of the State AFL- 
CIO, will be chairman of Illinois 
COPE. 

Earlier Sen. Paul H. Douglas 
(D-Ill.) criticized business in the 
Midwest for supporting the Lan- 
drum-Griffin bill. He reviewed 
the new labor control bill for the 
delegates and said the law would 
hurt industry in the area—that 
other states would now find it 
easier to entice industry away from 
the Midwest. 


raised |. 


PRES. PAUL HALL addresses Maritime Trades Dept. convention, 
hailing spread of cooperation among maritime unions and hitting 
‘at American “runaway” ships flying foreign flags, 


got 


AFL-CiO PRES. GEORGE MEANY, shown being greeted by 
Pres. James A. Brownlow of Metal Trades Dept., urges delegates 
to department's San Francisco convention to join in double-barreled | 
campaign of militancy—within local unions and in political arena— 
to help fight off assault on labor movement. 


Move Toward Unity 
Tops Maritime Meet 


San Francisco—A major step toward unity of all AFL-CIO sea- 
faring and shoreside unions marked the Maritime Trades Dept. 
convention here as delegates adopted a series of resolutions on 
restoration of the American merchant marine and a new drive to 


unionize unorganized seamen. 


The convention voted to author-® 


ize Executive Sec. Harry E. O’Reil- 
ly to call a special convention to 
discuss possible changes in the con- 


| stitution to ‘expedite affiliation of 


four unions that hitherto have not 
attached themselves to ‘the depart- 
ment. 

Such a call, the resolution said, 
would be subject to earlier agree- 
ment on acceptable changes in ne- 
gotiations between Department 
Pres. Paul Hall and other officials 
and the leaders of the four unaffil- 
iated unions, including Pres. Joseph 
Curran. of the Maritime Union. 

Other AFL-CIO unions not now 
affiliated with the MTD are the 
American Radio Association, the 
Shipbuilders and Local 5000 of the 
Steelworkers, which represents per- 
sonnel] on some iron ore carriers on 
the Great Lakes. 

The MTD convention, in addi- 
tion, called for abolition by leg- 
islation of the New York Harbor 
Waterfront Commission that 
since 1953 has controlled hiring 
halls and practices under an in- 
terstate compact between New 
York and New Jersey. 

The Waterfront Commission has 
“outlived its usefulness” and the 
time has come for administration 
of hiring halls to be returned to 
workers and management of the 
Port of New York, “where it be- 
longs,” the delegates declared. 

In its two-day session at the St. 
Francis Hotel the convention: 

@ Announced that membership 
in the department had grown from 
11 affiliates to 20 in the last year 
and a half and expressed the hope 
that new affiliations would con- 
tinue until all workers concerned 
with sea transport were unified. 

@ Heard Pres. Paul Hall score 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for what he called “collusion” 
with railroads to put coastal ship- 
ping out of business and promott a 
“monopoly” by the rails. 

@ Heard AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany express the hope that the 
AFL-CIO convention would ap- 


7| prove an Executive Council recom- 


mendation for the admission of the 
Intl. Longshoremen’s Association as 
an affiliate. 

@ Heard Hall report a number 
of conversations with Curran about 
the basis of possible NMU affilia- 
tion with the Maritime Trades 
Dept. and pledge that they would 
continue. Observers from the NMU 
sat by invitation in the convention 
sessions., 


with worldwide policies of the Intl. 


Transportworkers Federation in 
dealing with the problem of “run- 
away” shipping that escapes fair 
wage and working conditions and 
equitable taxation by flying the 
Panlibhon “flags of convenience.” 
Meany told the delegates that the 
“No. 1 problem of the trade union 
movement today is to stay alive.” 
He had heard a “famous general” 
say, Meany remarked, this was al- 
ways the No. 1 task of an army, 
and it applies to American labor 
both because of the attacks of in- 
dustry and reactionary politicians 
and because of “the threat to our 
American way of life that comes 
from abroad.” 

“The American trade union 
movement has been in the fore- 
front of every progressive move- 
ment of the last century. Yet now 
our movement is under attack by 
the chief beneficiaries of the Amer- 
ican. way of life, the employers, 
and we must meet this problem,” he 
declared. 

He praised the maritime unions 
for their cooperation with the ITF 
in the international labor group’s 
efforts to raise living standards 
among workers elsewhere. 

“We cannot maintain this high 
American standard of living by 
isolating ourselves and just say- 
ing, ‘the hell with the rest of the 

world,” he said. 

Hall in his keynote address 
charged that due to approval of low 
rail shipping rates by the ICC, some 
14,000 seamen in the coastal trade 
had lost jobs within the past few 
months. 

“The ICC lets them set their 
rates low and drive the seagoing 
industry and workers out; then they 
put the rates back in the fat cat 
bracket,” he charged. 

He accused the Military Sea 
Transport Service, operated under 
the armed services, of unfair com- 
petition with private shipping. 

Sec. Harry O'Reilly. presented 
a formal report on the activities 
of the department since its last 
convention. 

“The fundamental principles un- 
derlying the aims and purposes of 
the MTD are virtually self-evident. 
The mission is to channel the com- 
bined strength of all seagoing and 
shoreside unions into the greatest 
possible single force geared to cope 
with the multitude of problems fac- 
ing maritime workers. 

Hall and O'Reilly were re-elected 


@ Called for full cooperation 


as president and executive secretary, 
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AFL-CIO aoa WASHINGTON, D. ws SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER Bo) ae : 


Unity Renewed 


rue AFL-CIO OPENED its third ‘Convention with’ a sunbed 


sense of unity and a determination to develop the full pepratial 
_ of the labor movement in the battle with: reaction. 

The differences within the labor movement are farther along the 
‘road to resolution, Those that are more difficult of solution have 
been for the moment submerged to the greater need to meet the 
challenge posed by the coalition of big business and reactionary 
political groups. 


There is no eagerness for this battle once again to secure’ the 


basic rights of the trade union movement which seemingly comes 
under attack in every generation. . There is no jubilance for this 
fight to establish fundamental principles not only for the trade 
union movement but for the democratic way of life in America. 

Se ee ee ee 
_be won, 


In the departmental conventions preceding the AFL-CIO con- 
vention this theme was sounded over. and over—that. the trade 
union movement will stand together in the great labor tradition that 
an injury to one is an injury to all. 


Injunction Threat 


N LIGHT of the steel industry’s contemptuous refusal to accept 
a presidential offer of a steel strike fact-finding panel, Mr. Eisen- 
hower cannot possibly justify invocation of a Taft-Hartley injunc- 
tion that would have the effect of driving the workers back to the 
mills for 80 days, or any other length of time, on company terms. 
Until his Sept. 16 offer to name a special fact-finding panel if 


both union and management “requested” it, the Administration has |- 


sounded only the same tired refrain—around-the-clock bargaining 
—as its contribution toward a settlement. The union promptly 
made the “request”; the industry arrogantly refused. 

The Administration had previously brushed off repeated attempts 
to establish government fact-finding machinery and has ignored the 
facts and figures, limited as they were, of its own labor secretary 
while the strike has become the longest in the industry since World 
War II. 

It has allowed the strike to take its toll of misery and hardship 
among workers. It has refused to understand—or perhaps is 
incapable of understanding—that there can be no around-the-clock 
bargaining when the industry refuses to bargain. 

To inflict the punitive provisions of Taft-Hartley on the Steel- 
workers at this point, forcing men back to work in plants whose 
owners are intent on wiping out hard-won gains of 20 years, is to 
throw the full power of the government on the side of employers 
who have little or no regard for the national interest. 

If the government coerces the Steelworkers back into the plants 
in the light of this record and the plain evidence that the industry 
forced the strike on the union and the nation, then it will be guilty 
of flagrant union-busting. 


ot ia 
Arthur Riordan 
IN EVERY CALLING there are a few men whose courage and 
dedication provide the inspiration for the rest. Such a man was 
Arthur D. Riordan, editor of the IUE News, who died Sept. 11. As 
a newspaperman, union leader and labor editor, Riordan achieved a 
brilliant record of accomplishment, a record that will remain as a 
lasting monument to one man’s attempt to make this a better world. 
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Uinlasitanns in East Africa: 


Tanganyika Labor Movement 
Growing by Leaps and Bounds 


By Arnold Beichman 


AR-ES-SALAAM, Tanganyika—In this huge 

territory of East Africa, rapidly approaching 
self-government, a trade union movement called 
the Tanganyika Federation of Labor is thriving 
mightily and will next October celebrate its fifth 
anniversary. 

Tanganyika’s area equals that of France and 
Germany combined. The population comprises 
9 million Africans, the vast majority, and about 
90,000 Asians, Europeans and Arabs. Two- 
thirds of the country is uninhabitable because of 
lack of water and the menacing tse-tse fly, whose 
bite causes sleeping sickness. 

What distinguishes Tanganyika from its 
racialist-afflicted neighbors, Kenya, Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland, is the amity among the peoples 
who live here. Its capital city, Dar-es-Salaam, 
is well-named since in Arabic it means “haven 
of peace.” 

Today 30 members out of 64 in the Legisla- 
tive Council are elected (the others are appointed 
by the Governor); the Cabinet has three African 
ministers, the deputy Speaker of the Council is 
an African, and the leader of the 30-member 
Opposition party is.an African. He is Julius 
Nyerere, 37, a graduate of the University of Edin- 
burgh, and the acknowledged—by everybody— 
leader of Tanganyika, 

Nyerere is a believer in free trade unions and 
is firmly supported by the Tanganyika Federation 
of Labor (TFL) and its general secretary, Rashidi 
Kawawa, 30, who is also a member of the Legis- 
lative Council. Nyerere heads the Tanganyika 
African National Union (TANU), on which 
Kawawa sits as an Executive Board member. 
TANU is the Africans’ political vehicle, and the 


- |relationship between TANU and the TFL is close. 


THE TFL REPORTEDLY has between 50,000 
and 60,000 members. No one knows the exact 
total because it is growing by leaps and bounds. 
When the TFL was founded Oct. 10, 1955, it had 
perhaps 13,000 adherents. 

Kawawa is short, stocky with a youngish face. 
He entered the government’s civil service and 
became an official of the Tanganyika African 
Government Servants Assn. in 1951. Influenced 
by Tom Mboya and the Kenya Federation of 
Labor, he founded the TFL and became its gen- 
eral secrewury. Soon afterward the TFL joined 


the International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions. 

The TFL headquarters is a small wooden struc. 
ture. By Western standards, it is small, cramped 
and crude—but the language spoken here is the 
language of free trade unionism. 

Currently the TFL is seeking to combine—not 
without some opposition—the many unions, some 
of which overlap, into a few big unions. For 
example, its Transport & General Workers Union, 
with 10,000 members, results from a merger of 


-the Transport & Allied Workers, the Commercial 


& Industrial Workers, Tanga Provincial Building 
and Construction Workers and, lastly, the Tailors, 
Garment & Shoe Makers Union. It is headed by 
Michael Kamaliza, 29, as general secretary, 
Kamaliza is also president of the TFL, 

The TFL, said Kamaliza, “will not forget the 
AFL-CIO because when we had our big strike ia 
1957 they sent us $2,500 for our strike fund, 
That money saved us, and from that money we 
were able to rebuild our movement.” 

THE TFL RECENTLY started a labor paper, 
published biweekly, in Swahili, the predominant 
African language south of the Sahara. Its editor 


-and also education director is Patrick Mandawa, 


32, who spent 10 months in 1958 attending the 
Harvard University Trade Union Program on aa 
AFL-CIO scholarship. 

The bulk of the TFL membership is in its Plat 
tation Workers, an organization of about 30,000, 
The country is basically agricultural—sisal, 
coffee, cotton, peanuts, tea—and much of the 
TFL’s organizing effort is directed at plantatioa 
workers. _ 

How does a trade union official live in Tan 
ganyika? I visited the home of Mandawa. His 
home is one side of a ‘mud-brick hut where he 
and his wife and four children live in three 


- tiny rooms, There is no kitchen and it’s all 


outside plumbing. All the cooking is done out 
side under a thatch shed. Mandawa invited me 
to a Tanganyikan lunch—ugali, a thick flout 
and water paste which you fashion by hand 
into small round chunks and dunk into gravy, 
a piece of fish, cucumbers and an orange, 
Nobody makes very much as a labor official 
here—$72 a month is good pay—and educating 
underpaid African workers to pay dues come 


hard. But that doesn’t stop the union work from | 


going on. ps 
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=ITS YOUR=—| 
Hl mqmcmcm INGTON 

IN CASE ANYONE DOUBTS the intentions of businessmen’s 
organizations about more labor laws, he can get straightened out 
by reading the Washington report for the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce of Sept. 11, before Pres. Eisenhower had even signed the 
ynion-restricting bill passed by Congress. 

Says the CofC organ, although the bill is “mild” it was an 
“essential first step,” and it claims credit “largely for businessmen 
and other citizens” who expressed themselves “forcibly” to Congress. 

Then it sounds the trumpets for more and stiffer legislation. 

“The struggle has only begun” and “there is a vast job that 
remains to be done,” and “the monopoly power of unions re- 
_mains a grave national. problem”—these are the phrases. 

“Much harm will be done” if people are allowed to think the 


“new law ends the matter,” says the chamber publication. 
Then it lists the “actions” that it wants to see taken and promises 


(1) Put unions under the anti-trust law, the same as was done 
with business. ae 

(2) Outlaw compulsory unionism. Pass a federal right-to-work 
law. Thee 
_ (3) Outlaw industry-wide bargaining practices whenever they. 
result in monopolistic’ abuses. __ 

(4) Make strike violence a federal crime. 

(5) Ban political use of compulsory union dues money. 

(6) Outlaw featherbedding, which costs consumers more than $2 
billion a year. 

(7) Outlaw strikes which affect public health and safety. , 

(8) Give union members more control over union conventions 
and other union affairs. 

The Chamber of Commerce, of course, is not alone in its demand 
for more laws. 

The American Retail Federation, which is relatively unpublic- 
ized but is one of the most incessantly active lobbying outfits here, 
would be purely delighted to see additional restrictive legislation. 

* * ok 

IT WOULD BE NICE if some of the more knowledgeable out- 
of-Washington members of the CofC would sometimes ask their 
free-wheeling capital publicists whether it makes much sense to 
talk about the “program” for crippling labor outlined above. 

The answer would have to be negative, although it would be 
fuzzed as much as possible. 

The CofC program could be called, more accurately, a bill to 
abolish all unions except those compelled by law and criminal sanc- 
tions to act like company unions. 

No person who knows anything about the nature of Congress 
can imagine that the members would buy this blatant nonsense. 
Would the Southern Democrats vote to “make strike violence a fed- 
eral crime?” Well, then, how about race violence and how about 
making it a federal crime to deny citizens of whatever color their ele- 
mental voting rights? 

* * + 

THE BUSINESS LOBBYISTS achieve one purpose that is useful 
to them by their proposed assaults on labor: even when it doesn’t 
win, a high-speed drive for a “right-to-work” law—as an example 
—forces unions to drop affirmative tasks and spend energy, man- 
power and money on sheer self-defense against a sleazy proposal 
with an attractive name that may be appealing to the public. 

When manpower, energy-and money must be devoted to self- 
defense, they cannot be used to educate union members on other 
matters, to organize more workers, to work effectively to obtain 
such things as up-to-date minimum wage laws, compensation laws, 
more schools, better housing. 

The members of the American Retail Federation can continue 
to rejoice that great chain-store operations and department stores 
still are exempt ‘from minimum wage requirements. Members of 
the C of C can hopefully acknowledge that the minimum wage has 
not been raised, and that self-organization of workers and collec- 


|Steel Industry Spokesmen Torpedo. 
Eisenhower's "Faet-Finding Offer 


chief industry spokesman, declared: 
“We have not asked for any form 
of government intervention and we 
will not request appointment of a 
fact-finding board.” 
Eisenhower told his press con- 
ference that the industry rejection 
“absolutely” ended the matter. 

A United Press Intl. dispatch 
from New York quoted McDonald 
as saying: 

“It’s a helluva note when an in- 
dustry can veto a request by the 
president of the U.S.” ~ 


Expressed Hope 

Just prior to the industry’s re- 
jection, Meany had said in San 
Francisco it was to be “fervently 
hoped” that the industry “in. the 
interest of the entire nation” would 
abandon ‘its -resistance to fact- 
finding. 
The White House move—coming 
in the 10th week of the -industry- 
forced shutdown which has idled 
500,000 USWA members, forced 
the layoffs of nearly 150,000 more 
workers in related industries, and 
choked off 85 percent of the na- 
tion’s steel output— came after 
Meany made a new plea for Ad- 
ministration action. 

In a letter dated Aug. 28, Meany 
noted that Labor Sec. James P. 
Mitchell — Eisenhower’s one-man 


Schools Cite 
Union Help 


In Science 


The help which AFL-CIO unions 
have given in science studies and 
in organizing science clubs and 
fairs has been called to the attention 
of the nation’s high school students 
by Science Service and the National 
Science Foundation. 

The notice was part of a program 
to step up the training of American 
scientists and engineers in answer 
to the challenge of the Russians. 

Announcements released for 
distribution throughout the na- 
tion’s high schools note that many 
AFL-CIO unions conduct schools 
to teach the latest skills to ap- 
prentices and to journeymen. 
Central labor organizations and 
local unions in the skilled trades 
in every comunity can help stu- 
dents in their scientific projects 
and in staging science fairs and 
demonstrations, the announce- 
ments pointed out. 

Union officials were urged to 
establish contact with high school 
science teachers to offer their as- 
sistance. Journeymen tradesmen, 


helpful to students of physics and 
chemistry by bringing the ap- 
plied science of industry into the 


tive bargaining with their employes have perhaps been postponed. 
Washington Reports: 


Legislation on Housing Called 
Congress Big Accomplishment 


OUSING IS A MAJOR ACCOMPLISH- 

MENT of the first session of the 86th Con- 
gress according to the majority whip; Sen. Mike 
Mansfield (D-Mont.) and his minority counter- 
part, Sen. Thomas H. Kuchel (R-Calif.). 

Civil rights, both said, needs to be acted upon 
in the second session next year. , 

The two Senate leaders assessed the fifst ses- 
sion in an interview on Washington Reports to 
the People, AFL-CIO public service educational 
program, heard on 250 radio stations. 

Both also said airport construction legislation 
was an item on the affirmative side. 

“Labor reform legislation was overdue; I be- 
lieve, in the last analysis, we have a fair bill,” 
' Kuchel asserted. 

Mansfield said: “There was a need for: anti- 
Tacketeering legislation. I think the Landrum- 
Griffin bill went too far; it was anti-union. 


Something had 


goods are able 


Congress with 


leaders recognized that, but I’m not at all happy 
about some aspects of the labor reform bill that 
was passed. However, it was the best that could 
be gotten out of this session of Congress.” 

Education, area redevelopment, improvement 
of the minimum wage law, further housing and 
airports legislation are among the 1960 musts 
listed by Mansfield in addition to civil rights. 


KUCHEL SAID that the-reciprocal trade situa- 
tion must be studied. He said he believes in 


classroom. 


to be done and responsible labor 


(Continued, from Page 1) ® 


it was noted, can be especially 


TWU Gives Support: 
To Steel Strikers 


New York—Members of 
the Transport Workers have 
been asked to contribute $2 
a month to a-fund to aid the 
striking Steelworkers—and 
TWU officers also urged. the 
union’s 130 locals to make 
additional contributions from 
their treasuries. © 

Pres. Michael J. Quill 
wrote local union officers that 
“every contract to be nego- 
| tiated in the near future will 

hinge upon the outcome of 
* the steel sttike . . . this is 
the fight of all labor.” 


“fact-finder” in the stee] dispute— 
had released economic data indi- 
cating there was “an area for set- 
tlement.” The AFL-CIO president 
noted there has been no progress 
since that time because “the steel 
companies have continued to re- 
fuse” to enter the area of the set- 
tlement. 


Meany said that the industry w was 
standing fast in its insistence on a 
one-year “wage freeze” as part of 
a multi‘million-dollar steel manage- 
ment ‘advertising campaign con- 
tending any steel wage hikes would 
be “inflationary.” The companies, 
which have not budged from that 
position despite record-shattering 
after-tax profits in the first half of 
1959, have insisted they were fight- 
ing the “inflation battle” not only 
in their own behalf but also for all 
of industry. — 

“No one, so far as I know,” 
Meany wrote Eisenhower, “has 
appointed the basic steel com- 
panies as the guardian of all of 
the employers of the nation or 
as the sole judges of what is good 
for the national interest.” 


Meany cautioned the White 
House that fact-finding would be 
preferable to the more drastic ac- 
tion of using Taft-Hartley injunc- 
tions to force USWA members back 


‘Baby Bonus”* Won 
For LLG Women .- 


Montreal, Que.— The Ladies’ 
Garment Workers and the Mont- 
real Dress Manufacturers Guild 
have agreed on a “baby bonus” for 
feminine employes of the industry. 

Improvements negotiated in the 
health insurance plan, according .to 
ILG Vice Pres. Bernard Shane, in- 
clude one that gives women em- 
ployes {50 upon the birth of a 
child, and $75 for twins. Other 
improvements included higher 
weekly sickness benefits, hospital 


benefits and ceiling « on hospital .ex- 


or ae 
to the: mills ‘for an Otay has. sak 

| off” period. 
“Meany said T-H injunetionh 


would be of a “one-sided charac- 
ter,” adding that they would not 
produce a final settlement since at 


}the ‘end ‘of the injunction period . 


“the situation will remain as_be- 
fore.” 
In his. reply, dated Sept. 14, 
Eisenhower said—as he has on past 
occasions—that “I do not believe 


\that the appointment of a fact-- 


finding board, as you suggest, 


| would expedite settlement of ‘the 
-| dispute.” 


The president expressed 
a fear that if he “unilaterally” ap- 
pointed such a board, “I feel that 
bargaining would cease while the 
findings of the board were awaited.” 
The President said he would 
take such action, however, if re- 
quested to do so by both labor 
and management, explaining that 


‘ation of such a board would be 
aeesenagd to free collective bar- 
gaining.” 

McDonald wired Eisenhower 

that the USWA agreed that the dis- 
pute in steel should be settled with 
good faith bargaining, but asked: 
“How does one bargain with a 
stone wall?” 
He charged steel firms with hav- 
ing rebuffed the union’s negotiation 
efforts to date by refusing to dis- 
cuss anything but management’s 
“wage freeze” proposal coupled 
with eight contract changes that 
would torpedo 20 years of union- 
won job rights. 


Disputes Can't 
Block Strike 
Aid—Gray 


San Francisco—Declaring that 


allowed to get in the way of all- 
out labor backing of the Steel- 
workers in their current’ dispute 
with the basic steel industry, 
Richard J. Gray, president of the 
AFL-CIO. Building and Construc- 
tion Trades Dept. said that “if 
management can succeed in licking 
the Steelworkers, we'll be next.” 

In an address to the 49th conven- 
tion of the AFL-CIO Metal Trades 
Dept., Gray pleaded that jurisdic- 
tional disputes be “settled in our 
own house, as a family affair,” 
adding: 

“No matter what our perconal 
emotions (about jurisdictional rows) 
may be, we can’t allow the: to 
serve the purpose of the Nctional 
Association of Manufacturers and 
the Chamber of Commerce, which 
want to see us get at each other's 
throat. Employers would be tickled 
to see a division of labor at this 


penses. 


critical time.” 


under such circumstances “cre- - 


jurisdictional disputes must not be © 


reciprocal trade and has voted for it, but many 


sold at prices threatening to business and labor. 
Mansfield said he favored a two-session a year 


period, the first taking up legislative matters, and 
the second appropriation bills. 


Sen. Mike 
Mansfield (D-Mont.), left, Democratic whip declared of the first 


“A RESPONSIBLY SUCCESSFUL CONGRESS”, 
to come into the country and be 
session of the 86th Congress. “A creditable session” said Sen. 
Thomas H. Kuchel (R-Calif.), Republican. whip. Both were in- 
terviewed on the final 1959 program on the Washington Reports 
to the People series, AFL-CIO public, service educational radio 
.| program, 


a recess after a four to six-month 
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Evansville, 


Ainbiantion’ Ss) Victim 3. 


Ind., Hit 


By New Joblessness 


_ The following is excerpted from an article, detailing some of the 
problems faced by workers and communities as a result of the 
impact of automation, which was written for the Wall Street Journal 


by one of its staff reporters: 


. Evansville, Ind.—Elmér McClain, a 45-year-old father of five; 
Walter Schwartz, 30,\a father of four; and Norman Spring, 21, who 


just recently was married, share: a grim plight: All want work, but} 


can't find any. = 
““'These_ three “have "something 
ths ago, they were employed by 
irlpool Corp., assembling refrig- 
erator doors at-the firm’s 1.3-mil- 
lion-square-foot Plant No. 2 here. 
It avas. but a slump in demand for. 
refrigerators that cost them their 
jobs. However; Whirlpool’s refrig- 
erator output at Evansville has 
climbed more than 30 percent since 
1956 and appears headed for a rec- 
ord high this year. 

The unemployed trio—and many 
other workers in plants being mod- 
ernized around the nation—are vic- 
tims of “production efficiencies,” 
including $3 million worth of auto- 
mation equipment installed in Plant 
No. 2 in the past 12 months, 
Whirlpool’s Evansville division, de- 
spite increased production, current- 
ly employs only 5,500 persons, 
down from 7,700 at the end of 
1956. 

Such statistics point up an un- 
fortunate fact about automation: 
Labor-saving machinery in the 
long run probably will create 
more jobs and permit higher out- 
put and lower costs, as compa- 
nies generally contend; but, in 
practice, a lot of unemployment 
and personal hardship often re- 
sult, at least temporarily, before 
-workers shift to other jobs or 
other areas. 

The human problems of automa- 
tion come into sharp focus here in 
Evansville. Not only has Whicrl- 
pool cut back employment sharply 
but Chrysler Corp. currently is 
shifting Plymouth production from 
two aging factories here to a new, 
modern plant in St. Louis. 

“The company will turn out 
more cars with 3,500 workers in 
St. Louis than they’ve been pro- 
ducing with 6,000 employes in 
two plants here,” predicts Carl- 
ton Horner, president of Auto 
Workers Local 705, which repre- 
sents the Chrysler workers here. 

Statistics show both Evansville 
workers and factory jobs are de- 
creasing in numbers. The area’s 
total labor force declined from 88,- 
800 in 1957 to 83,200 last year. 
On Mar. 1, 1959, 165 factories in 
the area employed 24,938 workers; 
on Mar. 1, 1957, by comparison, 
175 plants provided jobs for 32,238 
persons, according to the Evansville 
Manufacturers and Employers As- 
sociation. 


Relief Payments Soar 


Relief payments in Evansville’s 
major township, meanwhile, have 
soared. Through July, payments 
this year for food, shelter, fuel, 
clothing, medical care, burial and 
the salaries of relief administrators 
totaled $545,724, up from $357,722 
in the like 1958 period and from 
$195,669 in the first seven months 
of 1957. 

A walk through * Whirlpool’s 
Plant No. 2 shows some of the pro- 
duction changes automation has 
wrought. Suction cups lift shiny 
metal sheets onto rollers that shove 
the sheets through a series of clank- 
ing presses and hissing automatic 
welders, turning out nearly three 
refrigerator cabinets a minute. By 
comparison, a non-automated line 
nearby produces cabinets at only 
half the rate and employs 19 pro- 
duction workers, almost five times 
the number as the automated line. 

Talks with more than two dozen 
Whirlpool workers whose jobs here 
have been affected by new ma- 
chines, as well as with a number 


else ‘in -common. - 


of Chrysler workers who must 
move to the modern St. Louis plant 
to hold their jobs, reflect.the tem- 
porary hardship that-is the price 
of automation’s longer term bene- 
fits. 
“I’ve been thinking of oe 
to St. Louis to find work, but I 
was born near here and just hate 
to leave,” says McClain as he 
leans on a green picket fence in - 
his backyard. “It seems that 
folks over 40 just can’t get jobs 
these days,” he comments, add- 
ing that he has been looking for 
reemployment since being laid off 
in April. 


Schwartz straightens up from 
polishing the trunk of. his 1949 
Chevrolet to declare, “Ill move 
elsewhere if I can’t find work in 
another few weeks.” Schwartz, 
who says he’s “too proud” to apply 
for relief, reports he has saved 
enough money to pay one more 
month’s rent on his three-room 
house.. “Then I don’t know what 
Til do,” he says. 


Automation’s aftermath isn’t al- 
ways quite so severe. William H. 
Wulff, who lost his job as a ma- 
chinist at Whirlpool a year ago, is 
now employed in Evansville’s wa- 
terworks department. But he misses 
the old job. “Now, I just sit by a 
phone from 4 p. m. to midnight, 
taking complaints and dispatching 
repair trucks to check leaks and 
stoppages,” he says. Also, he adds, 
the new job pays only $64.90 a 
week, down from-$100-plus a week 
which he earned at Whirlpool. 


“But the worst thing is that I 
don’t get a chance to practice my 
skills aS a machinist,” Wulff says 
sadly as he shows a visitor a $400 
tool set stored in his bedroom. 
“I’ve written a whole batch of com- 
panies, as far away as the East 
Coast, looking for a skilled job. 


Until several 


—a Case History 


MAZE OF CONTROLS is only company for lonely technician in highly automated oil refinery 
plant. Job of running important step in production of top-grade motor and aviation gasolines, once 
handled by team of workers, is now taken over by complex machinery costing millions of dollars. 


I’m willing to move if I get a good 
offer.” 


To many, automation has meant 


-|a pay cut, but not loss of job. Wal- 


ter Schneider, a Whirlpool produc- 
tion worker, was transferred last 
March from his station as a press 
operator to the plant’s “loan out” 
department. When he was operat- 
ing a press, reports Schneider, he 
earned 5 cents an hour more than 
he does now. His present chores, 
he says, include “anything from 
crating boxes to cleaning up.” 


Schneider has no doubts about 
why his duties in the plant were 
downgraded. “They don’t need 
me standing around watching a 
press that does the work auto- 
matically,” he asserts. “The job 
I had before is done by a machine 
now. So they moved me to an-. 
other job and some fellow junior 

‘to me got bumped.” 


Workers who have been 
“bumped” in this way often have 
just a rough idea of what has 
caused their unemployment. “Some- 
one I didn’t know from another 
department took over my job and 
I_was told I wasn’t needed any 
more,” reports 20-year-old Wilburn 
Mossberger, who was dropped from 
a “cleaning” detail at Whirlpool 
more than a year ago. 


On rare occasions, laid-off work- 
ers have used the time to learn a 


” UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION 
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age 
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know what they meant!” 


“They said automation would give us more leisure time . . . Now I 


trade and have managed to get a 
better-paying job as a result. Leon- 
ard Schaefer, formerly employed 
assembling refrigerator parts at 
Whirlpool, learned a trade after 
being laid off in September 1957, 


and now takes home about $80/ 


weekly as a machinist at the Evans- 
ville plant of Arkla Air Condition- 
ing Corp., a subsidiary of Arkansas 
Louisiana Gas Co. “That’s about 
$12 a week more than I was mak- 
ing on assembly at Whirlpool,” re- 
ports Schaefer. 


Automation to Blame 


‘Union officials lay the blame for 
layoffs directly on automation. “The 
company’s new machines aren’t cre- 
ating jobs, they’re cutting them 
out,” charges mild-mannergd 
Charles Abshier, treasurér of Local 
808, Electrical, Radio & Machine 
Workers, the local for Whirlpool 
workers here. 

But his contention is disputed by 
Elisha Gray II, chairman of Whirl- 
pool, who asserts that in the long 
run “automation will create addi- 
tional jobs for everyone because it 
permits production of products at 
lower costs.” 

Abshier says his union has “ar- 
gued and jumped up and down” 
about the lay-offs. But Charles 
Pearce, Local 808’s president, says: 
“We can’t control the company’s 
machinery buying. We realize the 
company must look for ways to 
trim costs just to remain in busi- 
ness.’ 

“We simply can’t afford not to 
be as efficient as possible,” states 


.| Whirlpool’s Vice Pres. John Platts, 


who notes that “refrigerators cost 
less today than 10 years ago’ be- 
cause of technological improve- 
ments.” a 
Local merchants and other 

businessmen are feeling the ef- 
fects of unemployment here. 
“Our sales have been running’ 
about 20 percent below normal 
for over a year now,” reports 
Ernest Guzman, who manages a 
clothing store. Guzman adds 
that 12 percent of his charge 
account customers have closed 
their accounts during the past 12 
months. “Many of them tell me 
they’re moving out of town be- 
cause they can’t find work here,” 
he says. 

The UAW’s Horner says about 
800 Chrysler workers here are cur- 


rently moving or about to move to. 


St. Louis and he expects 2,200 will 
décvide to go by the time the two 
local plants are completely .closed 
later this year. 


Many Can’t Move 

The remaining workers, he says, 
can’t or won’t move for one reason 
or another and probably will at- 
tempt to find work here. Horner, 
who is making the move himself, 
cites some of the difficulties in- 
volved. “Because housing is more 


expensive in St. Louis, I'm paying 


$3,000 more for a five-room home 
there than I’m able to get for my 
seven-room house in Evansville,” 
says the union official. “Also, it’s 
costing me well over $200 to move, 
with a wife and six kids.” 

(It is understood that Chrysler 
is paying the moving costs of only 
some management personnel and 
that other workers who wish to 
move with the company must 
foot the moving bills themselves.) 

The local Chamber of Com- 
merce confirms that Evansville’s 
population is dwindling. According 
to chamber estimates, population 
currently is about 130,000. This is 
down from 139,000 in 1958 and 
141,500 in 1957. 

Banks Feel Pinch, Too 

Banks are feeling the effects of 
the job pinch. “Our loan business 
has been running about 10 percent 
higher than a year ago,” states 
Owen W. Schneider, president of 
Indiana Trust and Savings Bank, 

Talks with workers who have 
lost jobs at Whirlpool explain 
why local businéss generally has 
fallen off. “My wife and I are 
great movie fans, but we simply 
can’t afford it now,” says newly- 
wed Norman Spring, who helped 
assemble refrigerator doors until 
he was laid off recently. Un- 
employed Walter Schwartz says 
grimly, “We’ve put off buying 
winter coats for the kids. We 
just don’t have the money.” 

“You can bet I haven’t been 
throwing my money around,” adds 
Herman Gregory, who lost his job 
running a grinder at the Whirlpool 
plant several months ago. “My 
family (a wife and three children) 
isn’t going hungry, but this could 
get real serious,” remarks the 44 
year-old production worker. “I’ve 
worked a few days a week for a 
local contractor to make ends meet, 
but I don’t know how long that job 
will last.” 

Concerned city and business offi- 
cials have launched a drive to at- 
tract more industrial firms. Various 
local groups recently raised $30,000 
for a study of the unemployment 
problem by Fantus Factory Locat- 
ing Service, an industry-locating 
specialist firm. Among Fantus’ 
suggestions: “Provide the physical 
sites (and) facilities . . . to attract 
new industries to the Evansville 
area.” 

Local officials are confident em- 
ployment will soon pick up. They 
note, for example, that General 
Electric Co. broke ground a few 
days ago near here for a plant to 
produce the firm’s'new polycarbo- 
nate resin. The plant, scheduled for 
completion early next year, wi 
eventually employ about 165 pef- 
sons. Also, Aluminum Co. of 
America has nearly finished a plant 
on the city outskirts that will pro 
vide work for an estimated 1,200 
and is expected to be in operation 
in 1960. 
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y Key Issues Tgnored as Congress 


No Action on Schools, 


‘won “victory after victory for 


AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. a SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER. 19, 1959 


Wages and Civil Rights 


The. Democratic-controlled 86th Congress has ended its first|| 


session, the longest in eight years, leaving a trail of unfinished 


_ major legislation. 


Congress packed up after passing a catch-all $3.6 billion ap- 


priations bill, most of it for foreign aid, and agreeing on a two-year | ' 


extension of the Civil Rights Com-® 


mission. . The group was due to 
expire Nov. 8. 

Congress» failed to act on such 
major items as school construction, 
aid to depressed areas, a civil righte 
program, minimum wages and 
water pollution. 

But, just as housing and other 
legislation was pared down under 
the hammering of actual and threat- 
ened “Eisenhower vetoes, Adminis- 
tration opposition was considered 
by observers as one reason for the 
lack of action on key items. 

The delayed adjournment 
came after a loose agreement by | 
congressional leaders to post- 
pone major civil rights action 
until next February. Republi- 
can Sen, Jacob K. Javits of New 
York made every effort during 
extended floor debate to pin 
down the oral pact. 


In evaluating Congress, House 
Speaker Sam Rayburn (D-Tex.) 
called it “one of the most fruitful 
sessions” in all his long service 
and House Republican Whip Leslie 
C. Arends (Ill.) said Republicans 


fiscal responsibility.” But the non- 
partisan National Committee for 
an Effective Congress said Con- 
gress “failed abysmally” to meet its 
responsibilities. 

This is how major items fared: 

HOUSING. Congress passed a 
cutdown compromise $1 billion 
two-year program after Eisenhower 
twice torpedoed larger housing bills 
with vetoes. But the “third try” 
included provisions to which he 
particularly objected: 37,000 new 
public housing units and $50 mil- 
lion in federal loans to build 
housing for the elderly. A change 
split over a two-year period the 
$650 million .in urban renewal- 
slum clearance funds previously 
set for One year. 

FEDERAL EMPLOYE 
HEALTH INSURANCE.  Con- 
gress gave last-minute approval to 
a program providing medical, hos- 
pital and surgical benefits for some 
2 million federal employes and 
their families, starting next July 1. 
Some 500,000 union families whose 
unions long fought for the program 
are included. Employes will pay 
premiums of $1.25 to $1.75 every 
two weeks if single and from the 


line by 1 cent starting Oct. 1. 


this time.” 


$3 minimum to $4.25 every two 
weeks for family protection. 
government will ace the i 
mium. 


The 


HIGHWAYS. Congress el 


a compromise measure raising the 


3-cents a gallon federal tax on gaso- 
. The 
higher levy, to run 21 months, was 


an emergency action to continue 
‘the superhighway construction pro- 
gram. Labor argues that highway 
financing should come out of gen- 
eral revenues. Eisenhower wanted 
a 1.5 cent per gallon hike for five 
years. - 


PUBLIC WORKS. Congress 


overrode Eisenhower for the first 


time, passing a $1.2 billion bill pro- 


viding funds for flood control, 
navigation and reclamation projects 
in every state. Eisenhower vetoed 
an earlier bill because of 67 new 


projects which he objected to “at 
But Congress promptly 
pared it down across the board and 
shot it back; Eisenhower again 


vetoed it but was rebuffed. 


NATIONAL DEBT. — Despite 
strong hints of a special session, 


Congress refused to grant the 


President his demand that the in- 


terest rate ceiling be removed on 


longterm government bonds. How- 
ever, it approved an interest rate 
increase of one-half percent, 
3.75 percent, on all savings bonds, 
including those bought in the past. 
Congress earlier raised the limit on 
the national debt to $285 billion: 
and granted extra se Ab au- 
thority. 

DEPRESSED AREAS. Area 
redevelopment bill- to provide 
grants and loans to help new in- 
dustry locate in areas hit by chronic 
unemployment passed the Senate 
last spring, left stalled in House 
Rules Committee since May. Bill 
passed. by Congress last year, 
strongly backed by AFL-CIO, was 
vetoed by Eisenhower. 

WATER POLLUTION.  Re- 
ports that Eisenhower would veto 
the Humphrey-Blatnik bill caused 
Congress to postpone action until 
next session, according to Rep. 
John A. Blatnik (D-Minn.), chief 
House sponsor, with passage con- 
sidered certain. Differing versions 
of the bill were passed by House 
and Senate and were considered 


Ike Signs ‘Control’ Bill; 


Mitchell Set 


s Up Rules 


Pres. Eisenhower has signed into law, without comment, the 
Labor-Management Reporting & Disclosure Act of 1959, 


The new law is close to the lab 
As the law took effect, Labor S 
a Bureau of Labor-Management 


or-opposed Landrum-Griffin bill. 
ec. James P. Mitchelf announced 


Reports had been created in his 


department. 

The department took these steps 
to carry out the law: 

1, It said it would issue, before 
Sept. 24, preliminary regulations 
advising unions on how to file 
trusteeship reports due within 30 
days. 

2. A preliminary labor organiza- 
tioa report form, to accompany 
the filing of constitutions and by- 
laws by all unions within 90 days, 
has been prepared; about 250,000 
copies will be sent out to unions 
well before the deadline date. 

3. General information bulletins 
are being prepared which explain 
the law for guidance of labor and 
Management officials, union mem- 
bers and the general public. 


4. The AFL-CIO and manage- 
ment trade associations are being 
asked to name. representatives to 
consult, in the initial planning 
phases, with Dept. officials on de- 
tails of the new law affecting them. 

5. Dept. representatives to be an- 
nounced locally, were named in 21 
major cities to explain the law’s 
provisions to interested persons. 


The cities are: Boston, New York, 
Buffalo, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Birmingham, Atlanta, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Chicago, Minneapolis, 
Kansas City (Mo.), St. Louis, Den- 
ver, San Francisco, Seattle, Los 
Angeles, Raleigh, N. C., Nashville, 
Memphis and Dallas. 


to| 


CHECK FOR $10,000 from Histadrut, the Israeli labor federation, to aid members of Steelworkers 
idled by industry-forced nationwide steel shutdown is presented to USWA Pres. David J. McDonald 
(second from right) at brief ceremonies in New York. Left to right are: Ephrim Evron, member of 
board of Solel Boneh, Histadrut Housing and Construction Agency; Pinchas Lavon, general secretary 


of Histadrut; USWA Gen. Counsel Arthur P. Goldberg; McDonald; and USWA Sec.-Treas. I. W. Abel. 


McCarthy to Head 
Senate Job Study 


Sen. Eugene J. McCarthy 
(D-Minn.) will be chairman 
of the new Senate Special 
Committee on Unemploy- 
ment Problems, Majority 
Leader Lyndon B. Johnson 
announced. 

McCarthy said the commit- 
tee, created as one of the 
Senate’s final actions before 
adjournment, will attempt to 
determine what can be done 
to ease unemployment in dis- 
tressed areas, and to propose 
preventive action for indus- 
tries not suffering from job- 
lessness. 


easily reconcilable. The House 
bill, which would double the pres- 
ent $50 million a year in federal 
grants to help communities mad- 
ernize sewage facilities, was called 
“badly needed” by AFL-CIO. 


EDUCATION. The compro- 
mise McNamara Dill, providing 
$500 million a year for a two-year 
program of school construction 
only, reached the Senate floor. In 
the House Rules Committee since 
June is the labor-backed Murray- 
Metcalf bill, which in four years 
would grow to a $4.7 billion a 
year program of federal aid for 
classroom construction and teacher 
salaries, 


MINIMUM WAGE. © Session 
ended with the Kennedy-Morse- 
Roosevelt bill still in Senate Labor 
Committee. A subcommittee in 
mid-July approved the . measure, 
which would bring 10 million 
workers under the law for the first 
time and raise the present $1 an 
hour minimum to $1.25 in steps. 

SOCIAL SECURITY. The For- 
and bill, to extend medical, hospi- 
tal and nursing home care to social 
security beneficiaries, had extensive 
House hearings. Testimony on the 
bill, which labor vigorously sup- 
ports ‘and organized medicine op- 
poses, will be — in second 
session. 

TENNESSEE VALLEY AU- 
THORITY. TVA won authority 
it long sought to float its own 
bonds to build new power facilities. 
Labor backed TVA expansion. To 
get this self-financing authority re- 
quired skillful steering past. threat 
of Eisenhower veto. oe 

ATOMIC ENERGY. Pared- 
down compromise legislation okay- 
ed a $78 million program of con- 
struction of five small experimental 
power plants. Labor felt U. S. 


|was lagging behind other nations 


in developing atomic energy for 
peaceful purposes, put an “urgent” 


label on issue. 


FARM PROBLEMS. Nothing 
was done. Labor urged action to 
help boost income of family-type 
farms. National Farmers’ Union 
set a drive for newly-introduced 
Humphrey - McGovern Family 
Farm Program Development bill 
intended to boost farm income and 
gear farm economy into Employ- 
ment Act of 1946. 

IMMIGRATION. Nothing was 
done. Labor wanted McCarran- 
Walter Act changed to admit 250,- 
000 immigrants annually, abolish 
nationaborigins system. 

DAVIS-BACON ACT. No ac- 
tion. Labor urged modernization 
of the law, which sets prevailing 
wages and hours on federally-aided 
construction, to include overtime, 
héalth insurance and other fringes. 

RAIL PENSIONS, JOBLESS 
PAY. Congress passed and Eisen- 
hower “reluctantly” signed what 
labor regarded as “substantial” im- 
provements in the Railway Retire- 
ment & Unemployment Insurance 
Acts. 

UNEMPLOYMENT COMPEN- 
SATION. House hearings were 
held, but the Ways and Means 
Committee failed to report a bill. 
AFL-CIO long has urged federal 
standards on amount and duration 
of jobless pay. 


TAXES. Minor. bills passed, 
No action approaching labor’s goal 
of overhauling tax laws and closing 
loopholes. 

AID TO COMPREHENSIVE 
HEALTH PLANS. No action. 
AFL-CIO and organizations like 
Group: Health Association pushed 
Humphrey bill to provide federal 
long-term low-interest loans to con- - 
sumer-sponsored prepaid health 
plans. 

SENATE FILIBUSTER RULE, 
Senate adopted modest rule change, 
Labor and other liberal groups 
urged change in Rule 22 so as to 
curb filibusters after extended 
debate. 

ENTERTAINMENT TAX. A 
bill cutting in half the present 20 
percent so-called cabaret tax passed 
the House and is in the Senate, 
where an identical bill died two 
years ago. Labor has pressed for 
repeal of the law. 

AIRPORT CONSTRUCTION, 
An ambitious program was shelved 
to continue the present $63 million 
a year because of, said Democrats, 
“a loaded veto pen at our heads.” 

FOOD SURPLUSES. Congress 
passed a labor-supported program 
for the overseas distribution of sur- 
plus foods, including grants in 
emergencies like famines and also 
including an Administration-op- 
posed food stamp plan to help the 


needy in America. 


Racialism Is Rapped 
At Porter’s Parley 


Chicago—Creation of a national Negro Labor Council to fight 
racial discrimination and segregation was urged by the Sleeping 
Car Porters’ third triennial convention here. 

Pres. A. Philip Randolph, a vice president of the AFL-CIO, told 
200 delegates that exploratory oy nal have been held throughout 


the country. 

“I have found a unanimous con- 
cern about the problem,” he said. 
The convention condemned racial- 
ism in all its forms. 

“Black nationalism, which ex- 
presses itself in the so-called Mos- 
lem movement, is a sickness like 
white nationalism, which expresses 
itself in the movements of the Ku 
Klux Klan and the White Citizens 
Councils,” Randolph said. 

The convention called for cre- 
ation of a new American labor 
party and praised the AFL-CIO 
COPE program. There is no basic 
difference between Democrats and 
Republicans on fundamental pro- 
grams of labor and civil rights, the 
delegates held. 

The Porters called’ for govern- 
ment ownership of American rail- 
roads to-stop the reduction of pas- 


| senger service. Figures on the de- 
crease of passenger trains had been 
outlined to the convention by 
George E. Leighty, chairman of the 
Railway Labor Executives’ Associ- 
ation. 


The convention instructed the 
union’s delegates to the AFL-CIO 
convention to press for expulsion of 
unions which deny membership to. 
Negro workers. 


The policies and programs of the 
National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People were 
endorsed. 

Senators Paul Douglas (D-Ill), 
and Jacob K. Javits (R-N.Y.) ad- 
dressed the convention. 


‘Randolph and all other incum- 
bent officers were re-elected as the 


convention closed, 
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Mitchell Hit 
On Farm Job 


‘Blacklist’ 


The AFL-CIO and all of organ- 
ized labor have launched a vigorous 
attack on Labor Sec. James P. 
Mitchell for proposing a govern- 
ment-run “blacklist” on farm work- 
ers seeking jobs. 

Chairman Frank L. Noakes of 
the “U.S. Section, Joint United 
States-Mexico Trade Union Com- 
mittee, told Labor Dept. hearings 
on proposed changes in the migrant 
farm worker code that labor would 
“reexamine” its long support of the 
U.S. Employment Service and the 
Farm Placement Sérvice unless the 
blacklist proposal is withdrawn. 

The AFL-CIO, the United Mine 
Workers and the Railway Labor 
Executives’ Association make up 
the U.S. Section of the joint labor 


group, a regional arm of the Intl.|& 


Confederation of Free Trade Un- 
ions. Noakes is secretary-treasurer 
of the Maintenance of Way Em- 
ployes. . . 

Dir. Nelson H. Cruikshank of 
the AFL-CIO Dept. of Social Se- 
curity sharply criticized the 
Mitchell-proposed changes in the 
government’s system of interstate 


' | Fecruitment and placement of farm 


workers as “highly disappointing.” 
Cruikshank and Noakes said the 
amendments were “weak- 
ened” and “greatly watered down” 
as a result of “strong pressures” 
from growers’ groups and some 
members of Congress. Cruikshank 
said the AFL-CIO “fully” backed 
up Noakes’ detailed objections. 
Noakes hit Mitchell for deleting 
even previously “watered-down” 
amendments but “particularly” for 
the “blacklist” proposal that- the 
Labor Dept. consider “the worker’s 
reliability and his past fulfilment of 
his work contract” before referring 
him to a job. 


j. H. Daoust Elected 
CLC Vice President 


Winnipeg, Man—J. Harold 
Daoust, Canadian director for the 
Textile Workers Union of America, 
was elected a vice president of the 
Canadian Labor Congress at a 
meeting of the Executive Council 
here. 

Daoust, who also is a TWUA 
vice president, succeeds Paul Swaity 
of the same union, who resigned 
because of his assignment to other 
duties. 


AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C., SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 19, 1959 
: Collective Bargaining Report: _ £44: 
Union Pay Up 4%, 
nion ray Up 4%, 

Bigger Hike Seen 

The average union contract negotiated in the first half of 1959 
brought wage increases of roughly 4 percent plus improved fringe 
benefits, an AFL-CIO study has revealed. agi 

The majority of the pay hikes ranged between 7 and 12 cents 


an hour, or from 3 to 5 percent, Collective Bargaining Report, 
published by the AFL-CIO Dept.®— 


AIR FORCE UNDER SEC: Dudley C. Sharp, Sr., replaces a 
striker in the Houston, Tex., tool plant in which he is an owner. 


Air Force’s New Aide 


Makes War on Union 


Houston, Tex.—A top. official of the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion—Air Force Under Sec. Dudley C. Sharp—has lent his personal 
prestige to the union-busting efforts of the Mission Mfg. Co. here, 
a tool firm in which he is a principal owner. 

The company forced 350 members of the Machinists out on 


after Pres. Eisenhower had an- 
nounced the nomination of Sharp 
for the Number 2 job in the Air 
Force. 

IAM Lodge 12, which represents 
the strikers, charged the company 
reneged on terms of a contract set- 
tlement which the union had ac- 
cepted. The IAM has filed an un- 
fair labor practice charge with the 
National Labor Relations Board, 
based on the firm’s “refusal to bar- 
gain in good faith.” 

Sharp, who is vice chairman of 
the board of the struck company, 
had himself and other Mission 
executives photographed work- 
ing at machines in the picketed 
plant. The photos were used in 
a brochure aimed at assuring 
customers that the strike would 

The company acknowledged in 
its brochure that it hired vacation- 
ing high school students as strike- 
breakers while its regular employ- 

es walked the picket lines. 


strike on July 13, just five days’® 


Sharp’s union-busting activities 
have been sharply protested by the 
union negotiating team in a letter 
to Eisenhower. 

The lodge’s five negotiators 
wrote the President also that Sharp 


has claimed “unions threaten the 


American way of life” and has de- 
clared. his opposition to labor or- 
ganization. 

“We do not believe it is your 
policy or the’ policy of your Ad- 
ministration to condone such re- 
marks made by officials appointed 
by you,” the committee said. 

The Pentagon gingerly ducked 
the issue. An Air Force spokes- 
man said Sharp was acting as a 
private individual in trying to 
break the strike since he was not 
Officially sworn into his govern- 
ment job until Aug. 3, although 
his nomination had been sent to 
the Senate before the strike started. 

The company hasn’t changed its 
strikebreaking tactics since Sharp’s 
confirmation, the LAM declared. 


FIRST STATEWIDE jurisdictional 


agreement negotiated within AFL-CIO is signed by representa- 


tives of major industrial unions and Connecticut State Building & Construction Trades Council. 


Seated (left to right) are Pres. Michael J. Barry and Sec.-Treas. James D. Kavanagh of the state 
BTC; and Charles H. Kerrigan, director of Auto Workers Reg. 9A. Standing (left to right) are 


Mitchell Sviridoff, president of Connecticut State AFL-CIO and assistant director of UAW Reg. 9A; 


John J. Driscoll, executive secretary 
of Connecticut state labor body. | 


of state federation; and Francis Jones, executive vice president 


of Research, said on the basis° of 
a survey. It forsees larger in- 
creases in the second half of the 
year. . 

There is “no doubt,” ‘it said, that 
some union members have been 
mistakenly led to believe they 
would do the nation.a service by 
foregoing a wage increase. 

_ But, the report added, “the key 
fact is that the beneficial effects of 
wage increases are greatly needed 
by the economy.” 

Pay hikes expand consumer mar- 
kets, support economic growth and 
provide jobs, the report said. 

The ‘report pointed out that 
consumer prices rose less than 1 
percent in the past year, a figure 
which shows inflation “simply is 
not the foremost economic prob- 
lem confronting the nation.” In- 
creases in the preceding two 
years topped three percent. 

The recent stability in living 
costs, the report said, generally 
meant that “wage increases nego- 
tiated in the first half of 1959 pro- 
vided more of a real wage gain than 
increases negotiated in 1958.” 

The report also said that many 
wage increases appear “unduly 
small” when matched against the 
improved business conditions. 

The report was based on U. S.. 
Labor Dept. statistics on major 


settlements, those involving 
1,000 or more workers, during 
the first half of 1959. The 
weighting is on the lower side 
since there were few negotia- 
tions in the higher-wage, heavy- 


_ goods industries and the figures 


omit the construction industry, 
where the average wage hike 
came to 14.3 cents or about 4.2 
percent. 

The report listed this survey 
of major settlements: Clothing 
Workers won 7.5-cent increase, 
about 5 percent, for 140,000. in 
cotton garments; Cement, Lime & 
Gypsum Workers won 10 cents, or 
4.5 percent; Oil, Chemical & Atom- 
ic Workers won 14 cents, or 5 per- 
cent, for some 100,000 oil workers; 
Pulp, Sulphite & Paper Mill Work- 
ers and the Papermakers & Paper- 
workers won 7- and 8-cent hikes, 
about 3 percent, for 20,000 on the 


West Coast and others in the South; . 


Textile Workers Union of Amer- 


ica won 10- and 11-cent hikes, . 


about 7 percent, and United Tex- 
tile Workers won a 7.5-cent raise 
in the South. 


The Retail Clerks won a 15-cent 
increase for 35,000 in Southern 
California supermarkets and the 
Intl. Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers won 5 percent for 5,400 
in New Jersey. 


Connecticut Unions Sign 
Disputes Agreement | 


Hartford, Conn.—Representatives of Connecticut’s major indus- 
trial unions and officers of the Connecticut Building & Construction 
Trades Council have signed the first statewide jurisdictional agree- 
ment negotiated between AFL-CIO union groups. 

A total of 118,000 industrial and building trades members. im 


Patterned after the pact between 
the Auto Workers and the building 
trades unions in the Detroit and 
Indianapolis areas, and the Steel- 
workers-BTC agreement signed re- 
cently in Youngstown, O., the 
agreement establishes machinery for 


3 immediate settlement of all jurisdic- 


tional disputes arising over work to 
be performed by members of in- 
dustrial or craft unions. 

A 12-member committee, com- 
posed equally of industrial union 
and building trades representatives, 
will make an on-the-spot investi- 
gation and will make immediate 
recommendations for settlement. 

Industrial unions signing the 
agreement were the Auto Work- 
ers, Rubber Workers, Textile 

Workers Union of America, and 

the Electrical, Radio & Machine 

Workers. Representatives of the 

Machinists participated in all 
the meetings, and will sign the 
agreement on behalf of IAM 
members in Connecticut follow-° 
vo grand lodge approval of the 


In general, the agreement pro- 
vides that all new construction and 
new building work, including the 
installation of new machinery, shall 
be performed by the building 
trades. All running and preventive 
maintenance is to be done by the 
industrial unions. Rearrangement of 
machinery and remodeling of build- 
ings under production is to be per- 
formed in accordance with past 
practices in the plant concerned. 

Signing for the UAW, largest in- 
dustrial union in Connecticut, were 
Dir. Charles Kerrigan of the un- 
ion’s Region 9A, and Mitchell 
Sviridoff, assistant UAW regional 
director and president of the Con- 


Connecticut will be affected. eo 


necticut State AFL-CIO, under 
whose auspices the series of meet- 
ings leading to the pact were held. 
Following the formal signing, 
Kerrigan and Sviridoff stated: 


“This agreement exemplifies 
the spirit of fair play and of 
willingness to work out owr prob- 
lems jointly which has made mer- 
ger of the AFL-CIO in Connecti- 
cut so successful. The significant 
factor in the pact is not only the 
language itself, but the means it 
provides for intelligent and 
equitable solution of specific 
problems.as they arise.” 


James D. Kavanagh, 


secretary- 
treasurer of the state BTC, one of ' 


the signers for the building trades, 


said: 

“This agreement will bring a 
good feeling to the building trades. 
Its purpose is to bring the two 
groups together in harmony and 


to provide a means of working out — 


our mutual problems.” 


Plight of Textiles 
Laid to Government 


_New York—Pres. William Pok 
lock of the Textile Workers Union 
of America has criticized as “illogi- 
cal and contradictory” a’ press con- 
ference statement by Commerce 
Sec. Frederick H. Mueller that. the 
government should not take any 
action to insure the prosperity of 
textiles or any other industry... 

Pollack declared that many of 
industry’s problems, including twe- 
price cotton and tariffs, “stem di- 
rectly from government policy.” 
He added: “Having injured the tea- 


tile industry, the government cas 


not blind itself to its plight.” 


— 
—— 
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Improvement in Jobless, Benefits _ 
Called ‘Trivial’ by Executive Council 


San Francisco—The AFL-CIO Executive Council scorched Congress for its “trivial”. improvement 
of jobless benefits and blistered the Administration for what Pres. Eisenhower and Labor Sec. James 


P. Mitchell call “progress.” 


“In no other protective | legislation,” 


the council declared in its report to the convention, “has| 
there been such discrepancy between demonstrated need and legislative action as in unemploy- 


ment compensation during the last®— 


two years.’ 

One-fifth to one-fourth of the en- 
tire work force has been “hard hit” 
by inadequate jobless benefits and 
yet “legislative accomplishments 
have been ~trivial compared with 
the need,” the Council said. 

While Congress extended loans’ 
to states to continue benefits tem- 
porarily, almost all states avoided 
their responsibilities by offering 
benefit gains more apparent than 
real, the report added. 

“Despite the fact that only 
Hawaii now clearly meets the 
benefit criteria proclaimed by 
Pres. Eisenhower and_ Sec. 
Mitchell five years ago, the Ad- 
ministration continues to cite 
state ‘progress’ as one reason for 

’ opposing federal benefit stand- 
ards,” the council went on. 

This is how the council sized up 
social security changes over the 
past two years: 

_@ Federal Advisory Council: 
The AFL-CIO said this Congress- 
created tripartite group was asked 
by Mitchell to advise on meeting 
problems of the 1957-59 recession. 


The public and labor members, 


Ike’s Vetoes, Failures of Congress 
Slowed Labor’s Legislative Drive 


San ‘Francisco—Organized labor's drive for enactment of social legislation to “make a better life 
for all Americans” has been slowed in the past two years by the fact that ee and the Presi- 


with some employers, last Decem- 
ber recommended federal standards 
on the amount and duration of job- 
less benefits. 

The Administration ignored the 
proposal and kept it from the pub- 
lic, the AFL-CIO charged, “thereby 
subverting” a legally-establistied 
group in favor of “politically in- 
fluential employer groups.” 

@ Temporary jobless pay act of 
1958: The AFL-CIO said the 
“emergency” action which speeded 
this through extended inadequate 
benefits instead of overhauling the 
system. Thus, the unemployed dur- 
ing 1958.would have received $1.5 
billion more if federal standards 
had been enacted. This year, fed- 
eral standards reportedly were 
blocked by just one vote in a House 
committee, the report said. 

@ State action: The 1959 im- 
provements through state action, 
following the 1958 recession, were 
not as great as the 1955 gains which 
followed the 1954 decline. This 
indicates “a saturation point” in 
improving benefits through the 
states, the report added. _— 

@ Old-age, survivors and disa- 


|pand social security benefits to in- 


ported that labor efforts helped win 
gains averaging 7 percent. The 
family maximum was raised to 
$254 from $200; the average old- 
age benefit now is $72 or $8 more 
than tw@ years ago. 

‘@ Forand bill: The AFL-CIO 
recounted “impressive” labor and 
other support of proposals to ex- 


clude health, hospital and nursing 
home care. 

@ Public assistance and welfare: 
The report said the 1958 social 
security amendments liberalized 
grants for the aged, the blind, de- 
pendent children and the totally 
and permanently disabled, but 
added that a veto threat from 
Eisenhower caused the. Senate to 
cut down the increase from $288 
million to $197 million, a cut which 
fell heavily on dependent children. 

@ Workmen’s compensation: 
The report said there were labor 
efforts to improve state laws, but 
there was no narrowing of the gap 
between present standards and la- 
bor’s goals, Pres. Meany in April 
1958 called labor’s first National 
Conference on Workmen’s Com- 


bility benefits: The AFL-CIO. re- 


dent have not always treated these goals constructively.” 


That was the conclusion reported by the AFL-CIO Executive Council to the federation’s third 


biennial convention. 
“Congress,” the council said, “has 


pensation to step up union activity. 


failed to pass needed legislation in 
many areas, and the President has 
vetoed several excellent measures 
which Congress did pass. In a few 
cases, substantive advances have 
been made.” 

The federation’s legislative ac- 
tivities were carried out during 
a period in which “labor’s ene- 
mies . .. mounted an enormous 
campaign to defeat the AFL- 
C1O’s efforts to secure anti- 
racketeering legislation and to 
enact, instead, virulent anti-labor 
legislation,” the report said. 

Despite this assault on trade un- 
ionism, it continued, “labor has 
not been concerned solely with its 
own defense,” but instead continued 
its active campaign for enactment 


* of legislation covering broad social 


objectives. 


Here are the highlights of the 
council’s point-by-point analysis of 
congressional and White House ac- 
tion on bills of interest to the trade 
union movement: 

CIVIL RIGHTS—Curtain-raiser 
to the civil rights issue in the 86th 
Congress was the four-day battle 
over amending Senate rules to make 
it easier to block a filibuster, Lib- 
erals won a “mild change” in the 
rules whereby two-thirds of the 
senators present and voting can 
close off debate, instead of the pre- 
vious requirement of two-thirds of 
the full Senate. 


Of the three major civil rights 
bilis offered, thé AFL-CIO sup- 
ported the Douglas-Celler bill, de- 
claring that the “major deficiency” 
in proposals advanced by the Ad- 
ministration and Majority Leader 
Lyndon B. Johnson (D-Tex.) was 
the absence of a provision giving 
the attorney general authority to in- 
‘stitute lawsuits to obtain compli- 
ance, ° : 

DEPRESSED AREAS—In 1958, 
both houses of Congress passed an 
area. redevelopment bill to aid 
chronically depressed industrial re- 
gions and impoverished rural areas 


the measure was pocket-vetoed by 
Pres. Eisenhower. In 1959, the 
Senate again passed a depressed 
areas bill, but a House version was 
stalled in the powerful Rules Com- 
mittee. 

AID TO EDUCATION—Mutr- 
ray-Metcalf bill, to provide federal 
funds on a sliding scale to aid 
school construction and provide 
high teacher salaries, died in the 
House Education Committee dur- 
ing the 85th Congress. In 1959, 
the bill was modified: and approved 
by the committee, with the AFL- 
CIO noting that while the amounts 
of money called for are “inade- 
quate,” the measure “constitutes a 
start.” The Senate Labor Com- 
mittee subsequently approved a 
scaled-down version offered by Sen. 
Pat-McNamara (D-Mich.). 


HOUSING — The “one bright 
spot” in housing legislation in the 
past two years was enactment of 
the Emergency Housing Act in the 
midst of the 1957-58 recession to 
provide $1.85 billion for moderate- 
cost housing. All efforts to enact 
comprehensive housing legislation 
since then “have been thwarted.” 
In 1958, an omnibus bill failed by 
six votes in the House during the 
adjournment rush. This year, Pres. 
Eisenhower has twice vetoed hous- 
ing bills because of his objections 
to public housing and a program 
for housing the elderly. A third- 
try housing bill, slightly narrowed 
in its terms, was passed with assur- 
ance from Republican spokesmen 
that it would be signed. 

MINIMUM WAGE — — Hearings 
on raising the minimum wage to 
$1.25 and extending coverage of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act to 
millions of additional workers -were 
held in 1958 and 1959, but Con- 
gress has failed to act. The Ad- 
ministration has strongly opposed 
raising the minimum above the 
present inadequate $1-an-hour, de- 
claring a hike woyld be “inflation- 
ary.” Its proposal for broadening 
coverage “is little more than a 


achieve economic well-being, but 


token measure.” 


SOCIAL SECURITY — Many 
important changes were enacted in 
1958, “due in considerable part to 
the efforts of the AFL-CIO.” Bene- 
fits were increased on the average 
by at least 7 percent; the earnings 
ceiling was raised from $4,200 to 
$4,800 a year; the disability phase 
of the program was liberalized by 
adding dependents’ benefits and 
ending the deduction of workmen’s 
compensation. In 1959, efforts were 
made to add health benefits through 
enactment of the Forand bill which 
was endorsed by the 1957 conyen- 
tion, but Congress has failed to act. 

UNEMPLOYMENT COMPEN- 
SATION—In 1958, legislation en- 
dorsed by the AFL-CIO was intro- 
duced aimed at setting up minimum 
federal standards, which the states 
must follow, covering the amount 
and duration of benefits. At the 
depths of the recession, Congress 
enacted, instead, an optional, tem- 
porary plan extending benefits for 
50 percent of the base period for 
workers. who exhausted regular 
compensation without finding jobs. 
Only 17 states took advantage of 
the act to borrow funds from the 
federal government, and five others 
paid such temporary benefits out 
of their own funds. Action on the 
federal standards legislation has 
been stalled in the 86th Congress. 

The council’s report covered a 
wide range of other legislation sup- 
ported by the trade union move- 
ment. ¢ 

This included the compromise 
airport construction bill passed by 
the 86th Congress; the mutual se- 
curity program; an atomic energy 
program geared to peaceful use of 
the atom coupled with a. federal 
safety standards program; conser- 
vation and proper utilization of 
natural resources; consumer protec- 
tion; legislation to raise wages of 
federal employes and provide health 
and medical coverage; hospital con- 
struction; immigration; and the 
statehood bills which admitted Alas- 
ka and Hawaii as the 49th and 50th 
states in the Union. 


# fat te 


cessful. 


law proposals. 


Council Pledges NewDrive| ‘ 
To Wipe Out ‘R-T-W’ Laws 


_ San Francisco—The AFL-CIO Executive Council has 
pledged a renewed drive to resist enactment of new “right-to- 
work” laws and to wipe such laws off the statute books in 19 
States where they now exist, “infringing upon the worker’s basic 
right to have a strong union of his own choice.” 

In its report to the third biennial convention, the council | * 
pointed to impressive victories over the past two years in 
stemming the tide of these anti-labor laws, highlighted by 
defeat of “work” referendums in Ohio, Colorado, Idaho, 
Washington and California during the 1958 elections. Only 
in rural Kansas were compulsory open shop proponents suc- 


During 1959, the council reported, the legislatures of Con. 
necticut, New Mexico, ‘Vermont and Washington killed “work” 


_A large measure of the success in defeating “work” propo- 
‘Sitions, the report said, was due to the activities of the Na- 
tional Council for. Industrial Peace, organized by prominent 
individuals of all shades of political opinion “to combat this 
restrictive and dangerous legislation.” 


m™ 


mittee through Rep. Aime J. For-® 


Forand Bill Backed by 
Rail Labor Executives 


The Railway Labor Executives’ Association has declared its sup« 
port of the Forand bill, which would expand social security bene« 
fits to include hospital, surgical and nursing home care. 

RLEA, which speaks for 23 unions with a membership of about 
1 million, filed its statement with the House Ways and Means Com- 


and (D-R. I), the bill’s sponsor and 
a committee member. 

The House group held hearings 
on the bill this past session and is 
expected to complete consideration 
of the measure in new hearings 
during the second session. 

RLEA pointed out that many 
railroad employes are not now di- 
rectly affected by the Forand bill 
since they are covered by the Rail- 
road Retirement Act rather than 
the Social Security Act. However, 
almost all RLEA unions are in the 
AFL-CIO, which strongly backs 
the Forand bill, and members of 
some RLEA unions come under 
social security. 

The RLEA said its non-operat- 
ing rail unions in 1954 negotiated 
a nationwide plan to provide hos- 
pital, surgical and medical protec- 
tion for active workers. 

The rail unions tried to meet the 
“most serious problem” of protec- 
tion for retired employes by nego- 
tiating a separate group policy pro- 
viding reduced benefits to be paid 
by the employes. 

This plan, explained RLEA 
Chairman G. E. Leighty, is prob- 
ably the biggest group plan for 
retired workers in the nation and 
the “best attainable.” But experi- 
ence indicates it is “not enough,” 
he said. 


Of some 70,400 living retired 
rail employes eligible for the 


group plan, only 17,753 are 
actually participating, Leighty 
noted. This low degree of par- 
ticipation indicates the plan can- 
not be regarded as a real solution 
of the problem, he added. 


Leighty said the RLEA would — 


continue studying such alternatives 
as continuing protection of retired 
workers in the plan in which they 
took part as active employes, or 

else seeking protection for retired 
| workers through the Forand 


Fur Union Wins , 
‘Best Ever’ Pact 
Chicago — Fur Workers Local 


45F of the Meat Cutters has won 
its “best ever” contract from the 


‘Chicago Fur Manufacturers’ Asso~ 


ciation and 55 independent furriers 
in the area. 

After two months of talks, nego- 
tiators agreed on a $6 average wage 
hike retroactive to Aug. 3, a 1 
percent boost to a total of 7 per 
cent for welfare and retirement ben- 
efits, an extra holiday, two weeks 
vacation after three years and other 
gains. 

Local 45F Manager Leon Shiof- 
rock said the three-year pact is 
about the eighth in strike-free nego- 
tiations over a period of 20-odd 


years. 
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expansion were matters of major concern to AFL-CIO officers and 
members during the last two years. 


No-Raid Agreement 
Major Aid to Unions 


San Francisco—The AFL-CIO No-Raiding Agreement, which 
became effective June 9, 1954 as “a first and indispensable step 
towards the achievement of organic unity,” has since developed 
into “one of the demonstrable benefits of the merger,” the Execu- 
tive Council told the third biennial convention. 


The agreement, the council said®— 


in its report, “has proved its value 
as a method of enforcing a basic 
minimum principle governing the 
relationships between affiliates,” 
and complaints have “materially de- 
creased with the passage of each 
year.” 

The council cited a report of the 
impartial umpire showing that as 
© July 9, 1959, 219 cases have 
been processed under the agree- 
ment. Of these, 163 were resolved 
by mutual agreement between the 
parties involved; the umpire has 
rendered 42 decisions and is in the 
process of hearing six pending 
cases; and eight cases are still in 
the preliminary stages of being 
processed. 

A total of 104 of the 135 na- 
tional and international unions 
currently are signatories to the 
agreement, the report said. 

In addition to the agreement, the 
AFL-CIO Constitution provides 
machinery for maintaining and pre- 


serving the integrity of each affili- 
ate. 

From March 1958 to July: 9, 
1959,.the council said, 100 cases 
have been processed under this 
constitutional provision, of which 
50 were resolved by mutual agree- 
ment; the umpire has rendered 22 
recommendations and is in the 
process of hearing 14 pending 
cases; seven are still in preliminary 
stages; and seven others have been 
marked closed because one of the 
unions involved disaffiliated from 
the federation. 


Under the constitutional provi- 
sion barring boycotts of goods or 
materials manufactured or proc- 
essed by employers represented by 
another affiliate, 34 cases have been 
processed. Eleven of these were 
resolved by mutual agreement; the 
umpire has rendered three recom- 
mendations; 13 cases are in the 
hearing stage; and seven others are 
in preliminary processing. 


Mergers, New Charters 


Mark AFL-CIO Growth 


San Francisco—Three mergers of international unions and the 
issuance of charters to three new unions highlighted the steady 
growth of the AFL-CIO during the past two years, the Executive 
Council reported to the Third Constitutional Convention. 


State, Local 
Mergers Near 
Completion 


San Francisco—Mergers of state 
and local central bodies neared 
completion during the two years 
since the 1957 AFL-CIO conven- 
tion, the Executive Council re- 
ported. 

In the past two years, mergers 
were achieved in California, Flori- 
da, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
New York, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Rhode Island and Wis- 
consin. 

Still to be merged are only Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey. 

At the local level, merger of cen- 
tral bodies have been completed .in 
38 states, the council reported, with 
only 50 mergers, involving a total 
of 107 central bodies, still to be 
completed. 

In the majority of the 50 areas 
in which mergers are pending, the 
report added, “meetings are being 
held and the outlook for the future 
is most encouraging.” 


Se Thi Ae 


The council gave its approval 
to the mergers of: 

@ The Pulp-Sulphite Workers 
and the United Wall Paper Crafts- 
men. 


@ The Papermakers and Paper- 


workers and the American Wire. 


Weavers. 


@ The Insurance Agents Intl. 
Union and the Insurance Workers 
of America, under the new title of 
the Insurance Workers Intl. Union. 

The council issued a charter to 
the 4,000-member National Fed- 
eration of Post Office Motor Ve- 
hicle Employes, a union which has 
been in existence since 1925. In 
addition, charters went to the 
American Bakery and Confec- 
tionery Workers Intl. Union, 
formed to replace the expelled 
Bakery Workers; and to the AFL- 
CIO Laundry and Dry Cleaning 
Intl. Union, created to service 
workers in that field following ex- 
pulsion of the Laundry Workers. 

In August 1958, the report noted, 
the Lithographers disaffiliated from 
the federation following an appear- 
ance before the council for refusal 
to comply with recommendations 
made by Impartial Umpire David 
L. Cole involving raiding activities 
against affiliated organizations. 
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AFL-CIO Convention Warned: 


Administration Policies Pose 
Threat of a New Recession 


San Francisco—The nation is facing a “dangerous slowdown” in economic growth because of 
“restrictive governmental policies” which substitute fear of inflation for measures- to stimulate an 
expanding economy, the AFL-CIO Executive Council warned. 

In its report to the convention the council said that despite the recovery from the 1957-58 
recession, a growing labor force and rising productivity eee the American,-economy with 


persistent unemployment of about®- 


5 percent of the labor force.” 
“There is a real danger,” said 
the council, that the “unb#fanced 
and incomplete recovery of 1955-57 
will be repeated, with the possi- 
bility of another recession in the 
next few years,” because of govern- 


3 i; | ment policies to restrict economic 
A HIGH LEVEL of unemployment and a slow-down in economic 


growth. 

The “psychology of fear must 
be abandoned,” the council de- 
clared, and replaced by national 

“policies that. will produce a bal- 
anced 5 percent a year growth 
rate that should become the 
“cornerstone of America’s eco- 
nomic policy.” 

Analyzing the campaign against 
inflation, the report declared that 
the “real problem has not beer in- 
flation but a slow, upward rise in 
the price level” which has been 
distorted “into a springboard for 
a continuing national campaign of 


‘| fear, tight money and attacks on 


organized labor and collective bar- 
ining “ 
Wage Cost Offset 

The council pointed out that ris- 
ing productivity and rapid techno- 
logical change have offset the costs 
of wage and fringe benefit improve- 
ment; that the major economic 
problems have been a weakness in 
consumer markets and a growing 
gap between sales and increasing 
productive capacity. 

The slowdown of economic 
growth that has characterized the 
past few years, the report said, has 
had several serious effects. It has 
“contributed to a trend toward rela- 
tive economic and military weak- 
ness in relation to the Soviet 
Union”; brought on higher levels 
of unemployment than in preceding 
periods; contributed to upward 
price pressures; contributed to a 
loss of government revenues; and 
added to labor-management rela- 
tions difficulties. 

This all adds up, said the coun- 
cil, to a “shocking state of stag- - 
nation” -which has helped cut 
“the rate of national economic 
progress almost in half.” 

The underlying cause of the 
1958 recession, the report asserted, 
stemmed from a lack of economic 


Output Index Dips 
For Second Month 


Industrial production in 


August dropped for the sec- 
ond consecutive month since 


June, 
Board reported. 

The August index declined 
to 149, down 4 points or 3 
percent from July, and 4 per- 
cent under June’s_record- 
breaking 155. The August 
figure reflected the first full 
month of the steel strike, a 
| sharp drop in auto production 
as retooling for new models 
began and strikes by non- 
ferrous metal miners, the 
FRB said. 


balance which saw productive ca- 
pacity expand while consumer buy- 
ing power and family purchases of 
hard goods and homes lagged» 

Trade union strength and collec- 
tive bargaining helped to keep con- 
sumer income fairly strong, despite 
the decline in output, working 
hours and jobs. The unemploy- 
ment insurance system helped also, 
although badly in need of improve- 
ment, and belated government ac- 
tions provided some oe for 
the pick-up. 

Since the recession a growing la- 
bor force and rising productivity 
pose the problem of creating 3.5 
million new job opportunities each 
year. To obtain this number of 
jobs, the council warned, real na- 
tional output should expand by 5 
percent a year, “or almost twice the 
rate of economic growth achieved 
in 1953-59.” 

The council outlined a 16-point 
program to meet the challenge of 
the cold war, population growth, 
rapid technological change and 
newly emerging nations: 

1—CContinuing increases in wages 
and salaries. 

2—Cost~price-profit investment 
policies of business based on lower 
unit profit margins to provide ris- 


ing profits from a growing volume. 


of sales. 
3—An end to the government’s 


restrictive tight-money policies. 


4—A halt to self-defeating at-— 


tempts to balance the federal budget 
at low levels of output and income. 

5—Aid for chronically distressed 
areas. 

6—Federal standards of unem- 
ployment compensation to extend 
duration and raise benefits for un- 
employed workers. 

7—Increase in the minimum 
wage to $1.25 an hour and exten- 
sion of coverage to millions now 


‘unprotected. 


8—A progressive reduction in 
the workweek through collective 
bargaining and amendment of the 
wage-hour law. 

9—Medical care provisions for 
social security beneficiaries. 

10—National, federally aided 
programs for aid to education, 
housing, health and community fa- 
cilities, roads, airports and natural 
resources, 

11—A prepared-in-advance gov- 
ernmental anti-recession program. 

12—Closing of tax loopholes to 
assure a sounder tax base that will 


raise, more revenue fairly and equi- | 


tably. 

13—A careful re-examination of 
the national defense effort in terms 
of the military requirements of the 
U.S. and the free world. 

14—Economic and technical aid 
for peoples emerging from colonial 
domination. 

15—A continuing effort to build 
trade relations with other countries. 

16—Extensive investigation and 
analysis of the price structure for 
developing solutions to the problem 
of slowly, upward creeping price 
levels. 


IBEW Local Wins 
15 Cents at CBS Lab 


Stamford, Conn.—Local 2039 of 
the Intl. Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers has won a general wage 
hike of 15 cents an hour and ex- 
panded fringe benefits in a new 
two-year contract with CBS Lab- 
oratories, a division of, the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System. ° 

‘The pact covers model makers, 
machinists, sheet metal workers, 
wiremen and maintenance person- 
nel. 


Labor Has Shown It Can Keep 


House in Order, Council Says 


San Francisco—The continuing activities of the Ethical Practices Committee to keep labor’s house 
in order have demonstrated to the nation that “the AFL-CIO is able and willing to keep itself free 
from all corrupt and subversive influences,” the Executive Council has reported. 

In the past two years, the council said in its biennial report, the committee conducted investiga- 
tions of the Operating Engineers and the Jewelry Workers which * 


‘resulted in affirmative measures 


designed to bring these unions into®— 


compliance with the Codes of 
Ethical Practices.” 


Progress Reported 

In the case of. the Operating 
Engineers, the committee’s informal 
investigation led to recommenda- 
tions for steps the union should take 
to eliminate certain abuses. “The 
union agreed to abide by the com- 
mittee’s recommendations,” the re- 
port noted, and has periodically re- 
ported on its progress to Pres. 
George Meany. 

The committee’s activities con- 
cerning the IJWU spanned a 15- 
month period, and resulted in a 
finding that “the union had be- 
come thoroughly demoralized,” 
and that it “was on the verge of 
moral and financial bankruptcy.” 
As a result of the hearings, Pres. 
Joseph Morris and Sec.-Treas. 
Hyman J. Powell resigned and a 


cleanup convention elected Harry 

Spodick to the combined office 
of president and secretary-treas- 
urer, — 

“In accordance with the request 
of this union made at its conven- 
tion,” the council report said, “its 
affairs are still under the .general 
supervision of a monitor appointed 
by the president of the AFL-CIO.” 


UTWA Complies 
The council reported that the 
United Texitle Workers of America, 
given an opportunity by the 1957 
convention at Atlantic City to come 
into compliance with the Codes of 
Ethical Practices, held a special 
convention early the following year 
to elect George Baldanzi president 
and Francis Schaufenbil secretary- 
treasurer. 
“Since the convention,” said 
the report, “the officers of the 


UTWA have earnestly and suc- 

cessfully brought the organiza- 

tion to a position of good stand- 
ing in the trade union move- 
ment.” 

Continuing progress by the 
Allied Industrial Workers also was 
noted. The 1957 convention ap- 
proved easing the union’s proba- 


tionary status, and since that time 


the council lifted the continuing 
monitorship on the grounds that its 
officers “had done an outstanding 


¥ 


job in rebuilding the international . 


union.” 

The Executive Council reported 
that the Codes of Ethical Practices, 
which have come to be “the ak 
most universally accepted standards 
of trade union ethics,” -won for the 
Ethical Practices Committee the 
Social Justice Award of the Re- 
ligion and Labor Foundation ia 


1958, 
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Page Thirteen 


|Council aes Prigiéed Despite Attacks 


|Unity in Ranks of Labor Provided 


Needed ‘Reservoir of Strength’ 


(Continued from Page 1) 
in meeting this challenge, the re- 
port declared. 

On the entrance of business into 
politics, the report noted that 
“business has, of course, been ac- 
tively engaged in politics since the 
founding days of the republic, and 
whether this new campaign repre- 
sents a fundamentally different ap- 
proach or is merely a new suit of 
sheep’s wool on a very old wolf 
remains for future months to tell.” 
The ‘report warned that labor will 
insist that business be forced to 
follow COPE’s course of “scrupu- 
ously obeying” election laws. 

_ Impact of Recession 

Reviewing the past two troubled 
years, Meany pointed to the 1958 
recession which “left millions of 
workers unemployed and grievous 
economic wreckage in its wake.” 

The 86th Congress, he de- 
clared “failed to enact an effec- 
tive recovery program. It neg- 
lected the plight of the unem- 
ployed. It was intimidated by 
the threats of the President’s veto 
power. It lost a promising op- 
portunity to break through the 
logjam of reactionary resistance 
against forward-looking legisla- 


tion.” 

At the same time, Meany re- 
ported, “Congress boiled over with 
anti-labor activity. So did many of 
the state legislatures. . . . Hostile 
lawmakers pressed for enactment of 
laws, not primarily to get crooks, 
but to hamstring unions.” 

Tied in with this legislative cam- 
paign, the federation president said, 
“the nation’s leading industrialists 

. mounted a concerted offensive 
against unions on the bargaining 
front (and) stubbornly refused to 
share any significant part of their 
record-breaking 1959 profits with 
their workers.” 


Unions Make Progress 


But “despite the hurricane force 
of these unexpected and untoward 
developments, the trade union 
movement has moved consistently 
forward. For all the mud-slinging, 
the AFL-CIO has kept its good 
name. . . . Even the enemies of 
labor dare not malign the honesty 
of purpose which the AFL-CIO has 
demonstrated under crisis in the 
past two years.” 

The wisdom of the AFL-CIO 
merger, Meany said, has been 
amply proven in the past. two 
years for it “has provided labor 
with an indispensable reservoir 
of strength at a time when it was 
most urgently needed.” 

The merger is working out well, 
Meany reported. “There have been, 
of course, occasional differences of 
opinion over methods and juris- 
diction. . . . On all major questions 
of policy, however, our united fed- 
eration has acted with decisive 
unanimity. No longer in America 
can our enemies turn divided ac- 
tions of labor against each other. 
We have cemented a ‘united front.” 

Progress has been slowed by the 
demands of the cold war, he said, 
but labor considers this burden “a 
telatively small price to pay for 
peace and freedom. Though labor 
believes in exploring “every possible 
avenue of attaining peace by nego- 
tiation,” he said, “we cannot relax 
our guard until we obtain a hard, 
fast and ‘enforceable agreement 
from the Soviet Union that war 
on any front and for whatever pre- 
text is out for good.” 

Schnitzler’s financial report 
showed that despite the expulsion 
of four unions from the AFL- 
CIO and the disaffiliation of a 
fifth the AFL-CIO has success- 
fully survived the resulting loss 
of income, 

Net worth declined $132,429 


» 
a 


jover the two-year period ending 


June 30, 1959, but stood at $5,- 
441,236 on that*date. Income for 
the period was $18,640, 445 — 
expenses of $18,772,875. 


Membership Changes 
Membership of affiliated unions, 
as shown by their per capita dues 
payments, stood at 12,671,000 as 
of June 30, 1959, an increase of 
366,000 since the merger conven- 
tion in 1955 but a decline of 80,- 
000 from the 1957 figure. Not in- 
cluded are the four expelled unions 
which had 1,565,000 members. 
Only two states remain un- 
merged—Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey—and only 50 local mer- 
gers involving 107 local central 
-bodies have yet to be concluded. 
Much of the AFL-CIO organiz- 
ing effort was devoted to the new 
bakers and laundry workers’ un- 
ions. Some 83,000 bakery workers 
have been won from the expelled 
union which had a membership’ of 
137,000 and about 26,000 laundry 
workers are in the new AFL-CIO 
union out of total of 90,000 in two 
expelled unions. 


Organizing Targets 
Organizing efforts, the report 
declared, have met “an unremit- 
ting anti-labor campaign of un- 
precedented proportions,” abetted 
by the terms of the Taft-Hartley 


Act and the pro-employer bias. of |_ 


the National Labor Relations 
Board. However, the report noted 
a revival of pro-union spirit among 
workers in the last year and a “per- 
ceptible rise of organizing interest.” 

The South and the white-collar 
field loom as “indispensable, major 
organizational targets,” the council 
reported. In addition, agricultural 
workers are “sorely in need of the 
benefits trade unionism alone can 
bring.” “This organizing task must 
be completed,” the report added. 

A “steady downward trend” in 
inter-union raiding is noted in the 
report and progress has been 
achieved in settling disputes be- 
tween building trades and indus- 
trial unions. ; 

The council’s 32-page analysis 
of the domestic economy placed 
much of the blame for a “danger- 
ous slowdown of economic growth” 
on “restrictive governmental poli- 
cies” which substitute fear of infla- 
tion for measures to stimulate 
expansion. 


Economy Must Grow 


Overall economic ~growth at a. 


rate of about 5 percent a year is 
essential to meet the nation’s needs, 
the report declared. It credited 
trade union strength, collective bar- 
gaining and unemployment insur- 
ance with an assist from “belated 
government actions,” for the na- 
tion’s recovery from the 1958 re- 
cessions. But, it added, more re- 
cent Administration policies indi- 
cate that “these lessons have not 
been learned.” 

The report called for a 16-point 
program to put the nation on the 
path to full employment and full 
production. 

The council’s report on interna- 
tional affairs reiterated the AFL- 
CIO’s opposition to Soviet imperial- 
ism with special stress on the Soviet 
economic challenge. It emphasized 
the federation’s support for demo- 
cratic regimes throughout the 
world against colonialism, fascism 
and other forms of totalitarianism. 

The council assailed the “dis- 
ruptive activities” of the Soviet 
bloc and U.S. employer repre- 
sentatives for continuing to “op- 
pose virtually all of the construc- 
tive and forward-looking actions” 
of the Intl. Labor Organization. 

A section on social security wel- 


comed improvements inretirement 


and disability benefits but deplored 


the limited progress in such fields | 
as health benefits, public assistance, * 


unemployment compensation, 
workmen’s compensation and hos- 
pital construction. The section 
pointed out in detail the failure of 
the states to bring their unemploy- 
ment compensation laws up to ade- 


quate levels despite the pleas of the_ 


Administration, and the failure. 
with Administration responsibilit; 
to secure new federal standards ii 
the field. 

Labor Aids Community 

In the section on “Worker and 
the Community” the council de- 
scribed the growing role of unions 
in community services, the role. of 
labor in securing critically needed 
housing and improved ‘education 
and the problems of apprentice- 
ship and vocational training. 

On civil rights, the report de- 
voted primary attention to the 
AFL-CIO efforts to wipe out dis- 
crimination within its own affili- 
ates. The council declared: 

'“To be sure, there are in labor’s 
own ranks those who do not. be- 
lieve in equal opportunity. Our 
task has been to strengthen these 
weak links that endanger the 
strength of the whole trade union 
movement, and to reinforce the 
bonds of brotherhood that make 
the union strong.” 

The report emphasized “our 
determination to prevent and 
stamp out all discrimination be- 
cause of race, creed or color in 
labors own ranks,” and noted 
that “in many southern localities 
our unions were not only ahead 
of the rest of the community 
- - - but also had to bear the 
brunt of vicious attacks by em- 
ployers who stooped to outright 
promotion of race hate among 
their employes.” 

Another section reviewed AFL- 
CIO activities in promoting safety 
on and off the job, with emphasis 
on new programs in the trade un- 
ion movement to provide safe and 
healthful working conditions. 

Reviews ‘R-T-W’ Battles 

The successful battle against so- 
called “right-to-work” laws in 1958 
is reviewed in another section, with 
the council warning that the sup- 
porters of such_legislation are gath- 
ering “great new sums of money” 
for a “massive campaign on a na- 
tional level.” 

A section of national legislation 
spelled out the wide-ranging objec- 
tives and activities of the AFL-CIO 
—the “broad social objectives 
which . . . will make a better life 
for all Americans.” 

The council reported that 
“Congress and the President have 
not always treated these goals 
constructively. Comgress has 
failed to pass needed legislation 
in many areas and the President 
has vetoed several excellent meas- 
ures which Congress did pass.” 

A section of state legislation re- 
viewed the events of the past two 
years in this area, with pages de- 
voted to restrictive labor laws, tax- 
ation, discrimination, housing, child 
labor and migratory workers among 
other subjects. 

Recent Supreme Court decisions 
were discussed in a section on-labor 
and the laws. The effect of the de- 
cisions, in general, is to subject 
unions to a wider range of lawsuits 
and other prosecutions under state 
and local statutes. 

The 13 AFL-CIO headquarters 
departments reported on their vari- 
ous activities in a separate section. 

The council report transmitted to 
the convention “without approval 
or disapproval” the reports of the 
AFL-CIO’s trade and industrial de- 
partments. 


LABOR UNITY—exemplified i in this photo of the charter presenta- 
tion to the new Insurance Workers Intl. Union created by merger 
of two former rivals—gave the trade union movement the strength 
it needed to weather the past two stormy years, the Executive 
Council said in its report to the convention. 


Labor Victories Seen 


In High Court Rulings 


San Francisco—Organized labor scored a significant victory on 
the legal front during the past two years, when the Supreme 
Court sharply curtailed state jurisdiction over labor matters subject 
to federal control, the AFL-CIO Executive Council reported. 

The council hailed a ruling that a state court cannot grant an 


injunction against peaceful picket-« 


ing which is “potentially subject to 
federal regulation,” even in those 
cases where the National ‘Labor 
Relations Board has declined to as- 
sert jurisdiction. At the same time, 
the court reaffirmed the right of 
state courts, in the exercise of their 
duty to preserve public order, to 
enjoin violence and — of vio- 
lence. 


In its report to the AFL-CIO’s 
third biennial convention, the 
council said these rulings came 
“much closer to staking out a 
definite boundary line” between 
the areas of federal and state 
jurisdiction. 

In another landmark decision, 
the court ruled that the NLRB can- 
not arbitrarily exclude an entire 
industry from its jurisdiction. Fol- 
lowing this ruling, involving the 
Miami Beach organizing campaign 
of the Hotel Employes, the board 
for the first time set up standards 
for the hotel industry. 


Damage Suits Feared 

The council expressed grave 
doubts about the decisions giving 
a state court jurisdiction over a civil 
suit in which an employe alleges he 
was kept away from work during 
an economic strike, and over a un- 
ion member’s breach of contract 
suit against a union for loss of 
wages and “mental suffering” result- 
ing from wrongful expulsion from 
the union. 

“The Supreme Court’s decisions 
in these cases,” the council report 
said, “could well be a green light 
for employe damage suits against 
labor unions in state courts and thus 
render unions subject to damages” 
resulting from “minor picket-line 
occurrences” and “for errors of 
judgment in the internal disciplin- 
ing of union members.” 

The council touched on these 
other significant court actions: 

@ Rejection of an NLRB re- 
quest to hold all “hot cargo” pro- 


visions of. labor-management con-|. 
In cases involving |- 


tracts invalid. 
the Carpenters, Machinists and 
Teamsters, the court ruled that un- 
ions are free to persuade an em- 
ployer to engage in a boycott pro- 
vided there is no appeal to the 
employes to coerce the employer 
into enforcement of a “hot cargo” 
provision: 


@ Nullification of Defense Dept. 


regulations under which employes 
of firms holding government con- 
tracts can be denied security clear- 
ance without being given the oppor- 
tunity to confront witnesses. The 
court held that the Defense Dept. 
procedures were established with- 
out authorization by either Con- 
gress or the President. 

@ Striking down as unconstitu- 
tional a municipal ordinance requir- 
ing licensing of union organizers. 

The Executive Council noted 
that lower courts have sustained 
NLRB rulings which penalize un- 
ions which allegedly entered into 
an invalid union security agree- 
ment by forcing them to refund all 
dues collected under such a con- 
tract. “The question of the legal- 
ity of this heavy-handed method of 
retribution is now pending before 
the Supreme Court,” the council 
added. 


Texas AFL-CIO Picks 
Research Director 

Austin, Tex.—Leslie G. Burnett, 
Beaumont union leader and a labor 
representative of the Texas Employ- 
ment Commission, has been ap- 
pointed education and research di- 
rector for the State AFL-CIO. 


AFL-CIO Worth 
Drops $132,000 


The AFE-CIO had a net 

worth of $5,441,236 on June 
30, 1959, a drop of $132,429 
during the previous two years, 
Sec.-Treas. William F. 
Schnitzler said in his report 
to the third constitutional 
convention. 
- Assets totalled $7,624,548, 
or $149,151 less than on June 
30, 1957. Total liabilities dé 
clined by $16,721 to $2,- 
183,311. 

Income during the year 
ending June 30 was $9,049,- 
124, of which $7,493,281 
canie from per capita taxes 
paid by national and interna- 
tional unions. In the prior 
12 months total income was 
$9,591,321, of which $7,- 
965,282 was in the form of 
per capita taxes. 
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BROAD PARTICIPATION in the Inter-American Regional Or- 


ganization of Workers, shown in session in Bogota, Colombia, has 
been one of the highlights of the AFL-CIO’s many activities in the 


international field. 


1 Million New Members 
Organized Since ’55 


San Francisco—Organizing efforts by the AFL-CIO and its 
affiliated unions have brought in 1 million new members since the 


merger despite “a well-organized, coordinated, massive camp 
against the union movement,” the Executive Council reported. 


aign 


The council emphasized that “organizing today is more difficult, 


more costly, requires more man- 
power than was the case a few 
years ago. The labor movement 
must become aware of this fact and 
make preparations for the neces- 
sary monies and manpower.” 
Despite some significant suc- 
cesses since the last convention— 


such as the “spectacular growth” 


of the new American Bakery & 
Confectionery Workers—labor is 
still confronted with the “great 
challenge” of the two major or- 
-ganizational targets: 

@ White-collar workers now out- 
number blue-collar workers for the 
first time in the nation’s history— 


Unions Urged 


To Take Part 
In Safety Drive 


San Francisco—The AFL-CIO 
Executive Council appealed to all 
affiliated unions to end the pattern 
of “progress through tragedy” by 
joining in creating a “trade union 
safety movement.” 

The council said in its report to 
convention delegates that labor 
should take the initiative in pro- 
moting safety through collective 
bargaining, education and train- 
ing, and legislation at the federal 
and state levels. 

.The council expressed confidence 
that trade unionists were “more 
than equal” to the task. 


Praising the advance work in 
safety by some unions, the coun- 
cil reported that the AFL-CIO 
took a major step toward a 
“safety movement” in sponsoring 
the first AFL-CIO National Con- 
ference on Safety and Occupa- 
tional Health in March of 1959, 


Delegates from over 50 unions 
attended the meeting, set up by the 
Committee on Safety and Occu- 
pational Health under Vice Pres. 
Richard F. Walsh. 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
and Machinists’ Vice Pres. P. L. 
(Roy) Siemiller, a committee mem- 
ber, also took part in the Presi- 
dent’s Conference on Safety and 
Occupational Health. 


The council also reported that 
labor won a 10-year fight when 
Congress finally recognized the 
“terrifically increasing accident rec- 
ord” in longshoring and in 1958 
enacted a law putting safety stand- 
ards in the Longshoremen and 
Harbor Workers Act. 


and the ratio is steadily changing 
in favor of the white-collar group. 

@ The South is undergoing “a 
tremendous economic develop- 


ment” with the value of capital 


investment in plant and equipment 
increasing by more than $1 million 
a day. 

To meet this challenge, the coun- 
cil emphasized, “will require more 
than determination; it may call for 
some fundamental adjustments in 
organizing methods and collective 
bargaining programs.” 

The council also reported a “sub- 
stantial beginning” in the organi- 
zation of. agricultural workers de- 
spite “fierce opposition” from em- 
ployer groups, lack of govern- 
mental protection for the right of 
farm workers to be represented by 
unions and the “special problems” 
of migratory workers. 

Despite these difficulties, the 
council declared, “the working and 
living conditions of these workers 
are sO miserably inadequate that 
this organizing task must be com- 
pleted.” 

The Dept. of Organization, the 
council reported, “without fan- 
fare has taken, in California’s 
San Joaquin Valley, the first steps 


toward that organizing goal.” 

In organizing, the council said, 
the labor movement must “take rec- 
ognition of the fact that jurisdic- 
tional conflict can impede general 
union advance.” 

Brutal attacks against organizers 
and officials of the Textile Workers 
Union of America, Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers and Hosiery Workers 
were cited as examples of “the ris- 
ing tendency among employers to 
use any device to eradicate existing 
unions and prevent establishment 
of new collective bargaining units.” 

Since the last convention, 
AFL-CIO unions maintained 
their record of winning 60 per- 
cent of collective 
elections held by the National 
Labor Relations Board. 

The AFL-CIO organizing staff 
during the 20-month period ending 
May 1, 1959, provided more than 
41,000 man-days to affiliated na- 
tional and international unions in 
organizing campaigns and related 
activities. An additional 18,000 
man-days were given to assisting 
directly-affiliated local unions and 
city and state central bodies. 

One of the goals of the Dept. of 
Organization, the council declared, 
is “to keep alive, throughout the 
labor movement, the sense of or- 
ganizing urgency and challenge.” 


| Executive Council Views World: 


International A ffairs Report 
| Raps Soviets, Colonialism — 


San Francisco—The wide range of AFL-CIO concern with what goes on in the rest of the world 
is attested by the report of the Executive Council on international: affairs. 
. It reviews actions felt-in all five continents and_reflects deep interest not only in the fortunes of 
the labor movements in other countries, whether experienced and strong or developing and weak, but 
also with the struggle for freedom everywhere, the fight against dictatorships wherever they y, may 


and economic aid to America’s 
friends and allies. 

The report cites developments in 
relations with Russia since the last 
AFL-CIO ‘convention . and _ notes 
that subsequent events have con- 
firmed the correctness of the 1957 
parley’s stress on the re-establish- 
ment of one-man rule in the Soviet |. 
and the consolidation of its hold on 
the captive nations. 

It notes speeches and articles by 
AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany on 
the Kremlin’s economic offensive, 
Meany’s exchange of letters with 
Pres. Eisenhower giving assurance 
of organized labor’s support of U.S. 
policy in West Berlin’s freedom, and 
the encouragement of the people 
of West Berlin voiced by the Exec- 
utive Council. 

AFL-CIO protests and state- 
ments on other phases of inter- 
national communism’s activity 
also are recounted, and the strong 
support of the labor movement 
for the mutual security program 
is spelled out. 

In a section reviewing develop- 
ments in the Middle East, the re- 
port observes that the “full im- 
pact” of the overthrow of Iraq’s 
despotic government “is yet to be 
felt” and discussed the Executive 
Council’s program for promoting 
peace, freedom and Social progress 
in the area. 

In review of the AFL-CIO’s 
many-phased- assistance in the 
worldwide struggle against colonial- 
ism, the Executive Council hails 
the settlement of the Cyprus prob- 
lem and deplores the growth of “the 
Algerian: war ... in intensity and 
bitterness with the situation de- 
teriorating dangerously.” 


“equality for all.” 


exist, the ever-continuing menace® 
of Soviet imperialism, and military | . 


“This provides fertile soil for 
Communist subversion of the heroic 
Algerian struggle,” the report 


warns, “and opportunities for in- 


trusion by Soviet imperialism, with 
the possible consequent result of all 
North Africa falling under the yoke 
of the most ruthless colonialism in 
modern history.” 

The report points out that “with- 
in the last two years, Africa has 
become a dramatic focal point of 
world attention” as “the tempo of 
evolution towards national inde- 
pendence has been greatly stepped 
up,” and details the Executive 
Council’s. proposals to the U.S. to 
help guide that development. 

The situation in Latin America 
is reviewed in detail, with emphasis 
on the situation in the Caribbean 
and the need for U.S. aid to stimu- 
late improved living standards and 
economic growth. 

The role of the AFL-CIO in in- 
ternational conferences is spelled 
out, including the appointment of 
Vice Pres. George M. Harrison, 
chairman of the AFL-CIO Com- 
mittee on Intl. Affairs, as a delegate 
to the 13th session of the United 
Nations General Assembly, and his 


activities in that post. 


In a review of the AFL-CIO’s 
participation in the activities of 
the Intl. Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions, the report notes 
that the organizational and edu- 
cational programs required in 
lesser-developed areas, particu- 
larly Africa and Southeast Asia, 
have created new challenges to 
the free world labor body and 
mew demands on its resources. 

“The response of the ICFTU to 
this situation has raised doubts 
among many of its affiliates as to 


whether it is adequately equippad 
and. directed to accomplish the 
tasks which have devolved on it” 
the Executive Council says. 

“It is becoming ‘apparent that 
corrective measures are neces 
to enable the organization to carry | 
out’ the obligations facing free : 
wotld labor today. ; 

" ‘Re-Examination Needed 

“The great changes in the in 
ternational situation since — th 
ICFTU was formed 10 years ago 
and the new Soviet-Communist 
tactic of soft pedaling the WFTU 
(World Federation of Trade Un 
ions) and encouraging instead the 
creation of. ‘neutral’ regional or.. 
ganizations call for a critical re 
examination of the programs of 
work the ICFTU plans to carry out 
in Africa, Asia and Latin America, 
of the budgets allocated for organi- 
zation, education and administra- 
tion, and of information on staff 
requirements and the structure to- 
implement these programs.” 

The report notes also the in 
creased participation of AFL-CIO 
affiliates in international trade seo 
retariats; AFL-CIO participation in 
the Inter-American Regional Or 
ganization of Workers (ORIT), the 
role of the Joint U.S.-Mexican 
Trade Union Committee in trying 
to ease and eliminate possible areas 
of conflict along the border and 
in easing the plight. of Mexican 
contract workers in this country, 
and the part played in activities 
of the Intl. Labor Organization. 

AFL-CIO activities in support 
of a strong and meaningful foreign 
economic policy are reviewed, and 
past condemnation of the France 
regime in Spain was renewed. 


Promoters of Race Hatred Also 
Enemies of Labor, Council Declares 


“The fight for fair practices—in employment, in training, in schools, in churches, in housing and 
in all public facilities and services—is labor’s fight,” declared the AFL-CIO Executive Council ia 
its report to the 1959 convention. - 


The report recorded “important advances” during the past two years toward labor's goal of 


“there are in labor’s ranks those 
who do not believe in equal oppor- 
tunity. 

“Our task has been to strengthen 
these weak links that endanger the 
strength of the whole trade union 
movement and to reinforce the 
bonds of brotherhood that make 
the union strong.” 

The council stressed that “the 
promoters of race hate and of 
acts of violence” that shattered 
homes, schools: and churches 
“are also labor haters.” 

Labor has the task of getting 
across the truth that “fair practices, 
law and order and good trade un- 
ionism go hand in hand,” the coun- 
cil said. 

The council pointed out that un- 
ions in many southern localities 
have led the community and taken 


»|the brunt of “vicious” employer 


attacks utilizing race hate to defeat 
unions. 

This is what labor is doing, the 
report said: ° 


@ Complaints of discrimination 
are checked by the Civil Rights 
Dept. and labor's field staff. In 
nine out of 10 cases, “prompt and 
helpful responses” have come from 
unions involved in complaints. 

Where further steps are needed, 
the hearing process can take a case 
through the Civil Rights Commit- 
tee to the council. 


“To be sure,” the council noted,® 


The report said that civil rights 
committees have been set up by 
AFL-CIO state central bodies in 
Arizona, California, Colorado, 
Connecticut, Delaware, Indiana, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Mich- 
igan, Minnesota and Rhode 
Island. All local unions in turn 
are being encouraged to set up 
civil rights committees. 

A regional approach was taken 
when AFL-CIO Pres.* George 
Meany appointed a Southern Ad- 
visory Committee on Civil Rights 
in May 1959. The group, headed 
by Pres. Stanton E. Smith of the 
Tennessee State Labor Council, 
held its first meeting in Louisville, 
Ky., in June. 

@ In employment, the report 
said, labor has been working to 
eliminate discrimination in hiring, 
advancement, tenure and job con- 
ditions. 

“We likewise are driving for non- 
discriminatory operation of all 
training and apprenticeship pro- 
grams,” the council declared. 

One key tool used by unions to 
ensure job equality is the non-dis- 
crimination clause in contracts, a 
provision which now covers a ma- 
jor portion of industry, the council 
said. 

@ In voting, housing, commu- 
nity services and schools, organized 
labor has fought hard to end dis- 


crimination, the report said. 

“In its own ranks, labor is still 
short of its declared civil rights 
goal,” the Council concluded. But 
labor is making progress with 
“firmer determination” and “greater 
speed” than any other segment of 
the community, it added. 


Remain in School 
Mitchell Tells Youth 


Labor Sec. James P. 
Mitchell has urged young- 
sters planning to drop out of 
high school or college this 
year to reconsider. They 
could be making a costly 
mistake, he said. 

Mitchell said that unem- 
ployment is three times as 
high among those who leave 
high school before gradua-— 
tion than among those who 
get their diplomas. The 
areas where job opportu 
nities are expanding, he ent 
phasized, require at least 8 
high school education and 
often college preparation. 

Besides the dollars and 
cents value, education “opens 
the way to more interesting 
kinds of jobs and a much 
more satisfying life,” be de- 
clared. 
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Labor Warns V oters: 


;| Business Plans New 
HPiuage Into Politics 


San Francisco—Events in the last two years have underscored 


to develop a “large and informed 


body of voters devoted to prin- 


1es of § ciple,” the Executive Council reported to the convention. 
~The report warned that the 1958 election victories of liberals 
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- Union-Won Pay Hikes 


Turned Recession Tide 


San Francisco—Refusal of unions to “knuckle under and forego 


reatet 
ent of 


‘ coercion were used by manage- 


_funds in an illegal manner in the 
«new political adventures proposed 


_heritage.” 


had provoked “political activity on® 
the part of organized business that | 


threatens to exceed anything seen |' 


since the 30s.” 

Both the Chamber of Commerce ; 
and the. National Association of ' 
Manufacturers have produced 
courses of instruction for business-: 
men in politics, and numerous pow-' 
erful corporations have announced 
active interest in political opera- 
tions. 

Business Always in Politics 
* Business has ‘been active- in 
politics since the beginnings of the 
Republic, the council noted, and 


it is (0 early to judge the effective- | 


ness of the present outburst of 


“will resist with all its 


ment to influence politically the 
activity of employes.” 

In addition, labor will oppose 
vigorously “the use of corporate 


by management. is 

In a review of other major de- 
velopments the council pointed out: 

‘@ Active work by the committee 
on political education scored no 
major liberal gains in the southern 
Democratic primaries in 1958, al- 
though “no ground was lost.” Even 
‘considering the “tumultuous nature 
‘of events in this area, no progress 
will be made with this kind of 
achievement.” 

@ The South nevertheless is 
“potentially the most liberal sec- 
tion in the country” as new po- 
litical patterns emerge under the 
impact’ of rapid industrialization. 
The labor movement intends to 
participate “even more fully” in 
the 1960 southern primaries to 
“break the hold of unprincipled 
(minority) machines” and to “re- 
store to the South the dignity 
and honor and devotion to de- 
mocracy that constitute its splendids 


® More labor-backed candidates 
than ever before were elected in 
1958, including members of both 
houses of Congress, governors and 


‘states was a factor in other areas. 


Eisenhower was re-elected. 


major factar was the economic dis- 
tress in both cities and farms, and 
“in 12 of the 13 states that switched 
parties in their senatorial elections 
there were areas of “substantial 
labor surplus’.” 

, @ The “frontal assault” con- 
ducted in behalf of ‘compulsory 
open-shop (“right-to-work”) laws 
“aroused trade union membership 
and stirred activity.” This issue 
had “an important if not decisive 
effect” in the California and Ohio 
elections, and the battles in these 


The report noted the fact that 
Democrats had. increased their 
congressional strength in all three. 
of the last elections including the 
1956 election in which Pres. 


The council cited as extremely 
effective in arousing interest in 
politics COPE area conferences in 
1957 and 1958. 

Lack of party responsibility is 
one of the major problems of the 
labor movement in politics, the 
council declared. It warned that 
continuation of this state of af- 
fairs “can lead only to frustra- 
tion” of the voters and “either 
apathy in good times or hasty 
and i-comsidered action in times 
of pressure.” 

“The best contribution we can 
make is‘ the development of a 
‘sufficiently large and informed body 

of voters dedicated to principle, 
rather than party, who will render 
loyal support to men of principle 
and bring swift defeat to political 


opportunists and hucksters,” the 
report said. 
‘Unrelenting Effort’ ed 


We must deal with the political 
world as we find it, the council 
continued, “but this does not mean 
that we accept its political ethics 
with good grace.” 

To develop a large body of in- 
formed voters, it said, “calls for 
unrelenting effort in the field of 
voting registration; self-financing 
through individual contributions to 
COPE; dogged effort to spread in- 
formation; and inspired effort to 
perform the routine tasks of Elec- 
tion Day.” 


members of state legislatures. A 


wage increases” eased the impact 


turn the economic tide, the AFL-CIO Executive Council reported. 


Union-negotiated wage increas 
public confidence, offset much of 
unemployment and helped maintain’ 
consumer buying power,” the coun- 
cil declared. 

During the 1958 recession 
year, the “most-typical” wage set- 
tlements were 10 to 15 cents an 
hour and settlements reported in 


> the first half of 1959 were run- 
' ning from 9 to~15 cents an hour. 


These union-won increases, the 


council reported, “have been serv- 
‘ing to bolster demand and thereby. 


to aid in the task of putting idle 
men and industrial capacity back 
to work.” 

Wages weren’t the only area of 
contcact improvement. 


' Welfare Plan Gains . 
During the past two years “most 
unions have placed a high degree 
ot emphasis on improvement of 
health and welfare plans.” 
. Supplemental unemployment 
benefit plans, first negotiated in ma- 


jor industries in 1955 and 1956, 


of the 1958 recession and helped 


es were “a factor in maintaining 
the loss in income resulting from 


“amply demonstrated their value” 
during the 1958 recession. They 
“helped to soften the impact of lay- 
offs for hundreds of thousands of 
workers and . . . to maintain con- 
sumer income greatly needed by 
hard-hit communities and a gen- 
erally sagging economy.” 
Major gains were also made in 
holiday and vacation provisions of 
collective bargaining agreements. 
The council reported increased 
emphasis by unions on the goal 
of a shorter workweek “to go 
- hand in hand with the rapid ad- 
vances of technology and the 
decreasing use of manpower.” 


growing conviction that a shorter 
-workweek must be attained as ia 
vital means of maintaining jobs 
and converting technical progress 
into increased leisure rather than 


There is, the council asserted, “‘a’ 


AFL-CIO SPOKESMEN testified often to give labor's views ow 


legislation to congressional committees. 
George Meany on one of his visits to the House Labor Committee. 


Above is shown Pres. 


bed ~ 4 
Drive Lags 
wage laws, progressive taxation, 


tive Council reported. 


Social Legislation 


San Francisco—Labor’s drive in state legislatures for minimum 
social goals met with only scattered success, the AFL-CIO Execu- 


In many states, the drive for social legislation was stalled by the+ 


in States 


fair employment laws and other 


need for labor and its allies to 
fight back a wave of anti-union bills 
labeled with the misleading catch 
phrase “labor reform.” 

“This verbal smokescreen,” the 
council declared, “was commonly 
used to describe bills which were 


' blatantly punitive, designed to 


harass unions in the courts, curb 
legitimate picketing, hamstring 
labor’s political activities and 
legislate one standard of moral- 
ity for unions without compar- 
able requirements for employ- 
ers.” 


Among the worst of the legisla- 
tion slipped through under the “re- 
form label was a New Mexico law 
which invited suits against unions 
for both “actual damages” and 
“punitive or exemplary damages” 
by anyone claiming to have suffered 
in his “employment, business or 
property” as°a result of “mass 
picketing.” 

A North Carolina law, described 
by the council as “striking at the 
very roots of our democracy,” pro- 
hibits firemen and policemen from 
belonging to a union and allows 
other public employes to belong 
to unions only if their employing 
agency consents—and then only if 
their unions do not attempt to bar- 
gain with public officials on wages, 
hours and working conditions. 


Wage Laws Win Out 
On the plus side of the legislative 
ledger, the council reported mini- 
mum wage legislation in six states. 
Maine, Washington, Vermont and 
Massachusetts adopted $1 an hour 
statutory rates. Alaska’s first state 
legislature raised the hourly mini- 
mum 25 cents to $1.50, highest in 
the nation. North Carolina became 
the first southern state to adopt a 
minimum wage, with the 75 cent 


71 Federal Locals 
Join Internationals 


San Francisco — Seventy- 
| one local unions directly af- 
filiated with the AFL-CIO, 
with 132,000 members, have 
moved into national or inter- 
national unions since Sept. 
30, 1957, Sec.-Treas. William 
F. Schnitzler reported to the 
convention, . 

Iu addition, 30 such locals 
with 700 members have dis- 
banded during the period, the 
report showed. On June 30, 
1959, the AFL-CIO had 507 
directly affiliated local unions 
with membership of 108,000 
Schnitzler said. 


into increased unemployment.” 


rate scheduled to go into effect 
July 1, 1960. 


Fair employment laws were 
passed by’two states—California 
and Ohio—bringing the number 
of states with FEPC laws en- 
forceable by the courts to 16. 
New York and Connecticut 
amended their FEPC laws to 
also ban discrimination because 
ofage. _ 

Wisconsin repealed its Catlin 
Act which prohibited unions from 
contributing to political campaigns 
in the. state. 
In the field of taxation, the labor 
movement has strongly supported 
progressive income and corpora- 
tion taxes in place of the “vicious- 
ly regressive” sales and excise taxes 
but with little succéss. 
Most of the new taxes imposed 
by state legislature have followed 
the same pattern of hitting hardest 
those least able to pay, the Execu- 
tive Council reported. 


Of Apprentices 


San Francisco—The nation faces 


a severe shortage of skilled jour- 
neymen unless apprenticeship train- 
ing is stepped up, the AFL-ClO 


Executive Council warned in ite . 
report to the convention. ; 
While the demand for’ skilled 
workers continues to increase, rec- 
ognized apprenticeship ams 
are “failing. to turn out anywhere 
near the number of skilled journey- 
men néeded each year to offset the 
number of skilled workers leaving 
the labor. force through death or 


retirement.” ae 


‘The'l77,700 registered appren- 
-tiees reported at the end of 1958 
were nearly 9,000 fewer than 


. the. number listed at the .begin-. 


ning of the year. The number 
of apprentices completing : their: 
programs or dropping out dur- 
ing 1958 exceeded the number 
of new registrants. we 
To meet this problem, the coun- 
cil said, “unions have continued 
their efforts to extend and improve 
their apprenticeship programs.” 
Unions also “are giving increased 
attention to the development of the 


technical knowledge and skills of 


their journeymen . . . to keep up 
with the demands for increased and 
new skills coming with the rapidly 
changing industrial picture.” — 

‘Technician’ Plan Rapped 

The council was sharply critical 
of the manner in which the US. 
Office of Education has interpreted 
technical training provisions of the 
National Defense Education Act. 

’ The Office of Education, with- 
out consultation with labor or man- 
agement groups, set up programs 
for two-year training of . “techni- 
cians” who were supposed. to fit 
into a bracket between skilled 
craftsmen and the scientific pro- 
fessions. 

The result, the council de- 
clared, will be the “dumping onto 
the labor market of many thou- 
sands of partially trained youths 

_ who will be used by short-sighted 
management to downgrade the 
established crafts.” 


Community 


Services 


Growth Told Delegates 


San Francisco—The AFL-CIO Executive Council said in its bi- 
ennial report to the convention that 1958 and 1959 “witnessed a 
sweeping expansion of labor’s community services.” 

American labor has taken on a new dimension, the council 
said, “a dimension that reaches out to the total community and is 


not restricted to the collective bar-‘ 
gaining table.” 

The council said labor’s Com- 
munity Service activities increased 
in both growth and effectiveness 
through priority programs, a net- 
work of disaster services, training 
programs and the focusing of public 
attention on vital social welfare 
issues. 

In 1958, unemployment relief 
headed the priority list. Next in 
priority came labor’s work to 
achieve full use of Salk polio vac- 
cine on a mass basis at a reduced 
cost. Labor also urged fluoridation 
of water supplies to reduce tooth 
decay and promoted funds for -so- 


cial welfare scholarships. 


Community Services also worked 
to improve health services through 
increased consumer and labor rep- 
resentation on hospital boards and 
committees. 


In 1959, Community sila 
concentrated on three new areas 


protect the hard-earned dollar of 
the workingman, was carried out in 


cooperation with the Union Label 


& Service Trades Dept. It was re- 
ported to be the first mass effort to 
help consumers get the most out of 
their purchasing power. 

The council said the five-year 


for senior citizens at Lansing, 

Mich., served as a successful model 

for other communities. 

Community Services also 

called for a national blood pro- 
gram to eliminate current abuses 
in blood banking; free blood; uni- 
form standards and no blood seg- 
regation along racial lines. 

Labor is concerned about the 
growing juvenile delinquency prob- 
lem and has been working with 
other community groups, the report 
pointed out. Labor led in develop- 
ing the experimental Citizen Ap- 
prenticeship program at Sharon, 
Pa., in the past two years. 

The council-created Philip Mur- 
ray-William Green award which 


of activity: consumer counseling, | annually recognizes contributions to 
retirement planning and creation | the community with a $5,000 grant 
of a national health fund. and a medal last year went to Bob 

The consumer effort, designed to| Hope. This year, the award will 


be presented to former Pres. Harry 
S. Truman on Nov. 16 at a dinner 
in Kansas City, Mo. 


pilot project of a drop-in center 
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Organized La bor’ s Forces Rallied 


To Meet Challenge of Enemies 


(Continued from Page 1) 
fective instrument to provide work- 


_ ets with a fair share of the wealth 
_ they produce if the membership is 


not involved at all levels in the op- 


. eration of the union. 


Stresses Political Action 


The federation president stressed 
the need for more and more politi- 
eal action to place in office at na- 
tional and state levels men who are 
dedicated to the progress of the 
nation and the living standards of 
its people rather than restrictive 
economic policies, reactionary po- 
litical measures and anti-labor legis- 
lation. 

As the third constitutional con- 
vention opened in this city’s Civic 
Auditorium, the delegates pre- 
pared to plunge immedately into 
the steel strike issue with a meeting 
of the AFL-CIO General Board to 
be followed by a convention ses- 
sion dedicated to the strike and 
AFL-CIO mobilization behind the 
striking Steelworkers. 

The session is expected to 
receive a detailed program from 
the General Board on how the 
labor movement can best rally its 
forces in support of the strikers 
forced out of the plants by an 
industry which has refused to 
bargain in good faith. 

The convention committees are 
expected to deal with well over 
100 resolutions covering ‘the entire 
scope of labor’s activity in the do- 
mestic and international fields: 

Although the delegates will hear 
a number of speakers from outside 


_ the labor movement, the convention 


slated to run through Sept. 25— 
will essentially dedicate itself to 
mapping a program for the next two 
years. 

It will consider the record since 
the last convention in Atlantic City 
in December 1957 as contained in 
a 365-page Executive Council re- 


~ port to the convention and a sup- 


plemental report bringing up to date 
the actions of Congress on labor 
legislation and other issues before 
it adjourned. 

The supplemental report will deal 
also with the proposed affiliation 
of the Intl Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation with the AFL-CIO as rec- 
ommended by the Executive Coun- 
cil at its August meeting. 

Major interest will center also on 
the scheduled report of a special Ex- 
ecutive Council committee created 
to study and recommend possible 
new machinery and procedures for 
handling internal disputes covering 
jurisdiction, boycotts and raiding. 

In the departmental meetings 
which set the stage for the feder- 
ation convention, there was a pre- 
vailing feeling of renewed mili- 
tancy coupled with a sense of ur- 
gency’arising out of the legislative 
and economic assault against the 
trade union movement. 

The Building & Construction 
Trades Dept., condemning the new 
labor law as “hostile” and “de- 
structive,” pledged a “more effec- 
tive program of accelerated and im- 
proved political action” as its anti- 
dote to the anti-labor drive. 

Delegates representing the 3 mil- 
lion building and construction 
trades workers heard Meany urge 
that jurisdictional differences be 
subordinated and that unions con- 
centrate on the task of educating 
their members both in union and 
political responsibilities. 

No Slot Machine 

Addressing delegates represent- 
ing 20 national and international 
unions affiliated with the Metal 
Trades Dept., the AFL-CIO presi- 
dent expanded on this need for 
worker education. Trade union- 


ists, he said, must realize that a 
union is “not a slot machine sort 


of business — where you drop a 


quarter or a half-dollar in the way 
of dues and pit your hand out to 
see what the*union is doing for 
you. ” 

Instead, he said; union members 
must learn that they have “duties 
that go beyond paying their dues.” 
He listed these as “attending their 
trade union meetings . . . and go- 
ing to the polls.” 

Meany enlisted the nation’s la- - 
bor press in this undertaking, 
calling on delegates to the fourth 
annual convention of the Intl. 
Labor Press Association to take 
a larger part in educating union 
members on the nine 2 issues of 
our times. 


He urged that more space be 
given to problems on the legisla- 
tive front and to the fight of the 
Steelworkers for survival against an 
industry intent on reducing it to the 
status of a “company union,” de- 
claring: 

Education Key Goal 


“To organize the unorganized is 
important,” but “to educate our 
own members may be even more 
important” at a time when labor is 
under such concentrated political- 
industrial attack. 

At the golden anniversary con- 
vention of the Union Label & Serv- 
ice Trades Dept., Meany added a 
new dimension to the education 
theme when he cast the union label 
—symbol of labor’s fight for decent 
wages, hours and working condi- 
tions—in the role of a possibly ma- 
jor weapon in the fight to counter- 
act the effects of the labor act. 

To. offset the labor bill’s restric- 


Meany Flays Soviet Aggression, 


tions, Meany declared, the label 
may be the cornerstone of educa- 
tional activities by which the trade 
union movement can “tell the world 
and . . . their fellow workers” that 
certain articles are “made under un- 
ion standards and union conditions” 
and should be purchased “by those 
who believe in the ideals of the 
trade union movement.” 


Aim to Aid All 

Meany made it plain that in the 
legislative. field labor would “be 
fighting not only to ward off new 
attacks on unions but also for lib- 
eral social legislation that would 
benefit union and non-union work- 
ers alike. 

Addressing the Maritime Trades 
Dept. convention, he declared that 
“the American trade union move- 
ment has been in the forefront of 
every progressive movement of the 
last century,” adding: 


“Yet now our movement is 
under attack by the chief bene- 
ficiaries of the American way of 
life— the employers — and we 
must meet this problem.” 


The AFL-CIO president also 
cited the “threat to our American 
way of life that comes from 
abroad,” and praised the maritime 
unions for their efforts to counter- 
act this threat by working with the 
Intl. Transportworkers Federation 
to raise living standards among 
workers elsewhere. 


“We cannot maintain this high 
American standard of. living by iso- 
lating ourselves and just saying ‘the 
hell with the rest of the world, “pe 
Meany said. 


‘TREASURY DEPT. AWARD is given to AFL-CIO for its 
duction of 1959 film on savings bonds. Here Herbert Easly (lef 
of Savings Bond Div. gives certificate to Albert J. Zack, AFL-Cig 


director of public relations. 


= 


Brown Hits ‘Extremists! 


For Attack on Unions | 


cap geet, 


Sis 


San Francisco—Reactionary forces “perverted” the nation’s neg 


for legitimate labor legislation in order to “enact new economig 


weapons against organized labor,” Gov. Edmund G. (Pat) Brow 
charged here in an address to the AFL-CIO convention. . 
In a speech interrupted repeatedly by enthusiastic applause, tii 


Democratic governor declared that’ 


“extremists” in Congress took con- 
trol in order to ram through the 
new labor law, backed by the ad- 
ministration and big business front 
groups. 

“The Hoffas must go,” Brown 
said in reference to Teamsters Pres. 


James..Ri Hoffa, and other union. 


- 


> 


Pledges Labor Fight for Freedom 


(Continued from Page 1) 
up campaigns for state so-called 
“right-to-work” laws and saddled 
American workers with a union- 
restricting “control” law. 

Labor, he said, “is an integral 
part of America, and whatever ad- 
versely affects the trade union 
movement adversely affects the 
welfare and standing of the nation 
as a whole.” © 

“We are here to tell the Ameri- 
can people that we are discouraged 
by the philosophy of inaction, by 
willingness in some circles to ac- 
cept the status quo,” he said. 

“The status quo of yesterday is 
not good enough, the employment 
figures of yesterday are not good 
enough.” 

“We are here to tell the people 
that we are not scared by the buga- 
boo of inflation. 

‘Not Ready to Give Up’ 

“Labor made a major contri- 
bution to the standing of this na- 
tion and we are not ready to give 
up on America.” 

Meany made a bitter attack on 
the record for faithlessness of the 
Soviet Union in breaking its pledges 
to allow nations within the grip of 
its armies to re-establish themselves 
as free peoples by free elections. 

“There is hanging over us as 
we meet here the grim shadow 
of Soviet power. Nothing we 
can do here is of greater impor- 
tance than the question of how 
we meet the challenge,” the fed- 
eration president declared. 

“We cannot meet it by appease- 
ment or by a budget-conscious fis- 
cal policy. 

“We cannot meet it by denying 
American workers their rights. 

“There are some things worse 
than inflation—economic collapse 


is worse. And beating down Amer- 


, workers won't help. 

The answer, he said, “is a 
stronger and ever stronger Amer- 
ica to’ lead the free world with all 
the human and scientific resources 
to deter and turn back aggression. 
The answer is an America strong- 
er not just militarily but socially, 
politically and economically.” 

Wrongs ‘Can Be Righted 

“We are subject fo human frail- 
ties and there are many wrongs to 
be righted by those who believe in 
the free way of life rather than the 
dictatorial, tyrannical way. 

“Whatever the ills of our democ- 
Tacy are, they are best cured by 
more democracy.” 

-He called upon the convention 
to take the lead in a program to 
remove .“the shortcomings and 
weaknesses in our social fabric, to 
eliminate racial and religious dis- 
crimination, to relieve the curse of 
unemployment that degrades, to 
see that all our citizens have decent 
homes.” 

He called for federal aid to build 
schools for the education of. every 
child. 

“Who is to say,” he demanded, 
“that we are not rich enough to 
adopt policies so that any boy or 
girl with the qualifications will 
be allowed to complete his train- 
ing in the scientific, technical and 
engineering fields whether or not 
his parents are able to pay for it? 
The government should pay for 
it.” 


Meany ran the record of the 
“visitor in our midst,” Soviet 
Premier Nikita Khrushchev, who 
just a few weeks ago “defended 
the Hitler-Stalin pact” that launched 
World War II and “brought a train 
of misery and disaster that has not 
yet come to a halt.” He said: 


“Remember how Red troops by 
the thousands poured across the 
borders of Hungary’a day after the 
Soviets had promised withdrawal 
and murdered thousands of free-’ 
dom fighters. Remember how they 
promised life and liberty to Imre 
Nagy and Gen. Pal Maleter—and 
then executed them. The Soviet 
pledge is dead—and so are the 
freedom fighters.” 

In his attack on the reactionary 
coalition lined up against labor, 
Meany conceded that “perhaps the 
new ‘control’ law was not as bad 
as its advocates would have it,” 
but it is still restrictive, “and a 
weak and impotent labor move- 
ment that cannot give effect to its 
high principles is of no more value 
than none at all.” 

He charged the steel industry 
with a “deliberately planned” 
course of conduct to produce a 
steel strike. 

“If they destroy the trade 
union movement, the instrumen- 
tality whence high American 
standards came, the country will 
go back to a low-wage economy. 
Then what becomes of our po- 
sition of leadership in the free 
world, what of our security?” 

He charged callous disregard in 
the refusal of the steel “guardians” 
to request government fact-finding 
in the strike. “They say they don’t 
want government intervention,” he 
said sardonically. “Would they be 
disturbed by the intervention of an 
80-day injunction? The answer is 
that they. think that would be all 
right. We think it all wrong. This 
is an indication of their selfish, 
greedy attitude—these men who 
are the chief beneficiaries of the 
wealth the workers created.” 

“Free men, as citizens, we have 


a right to know.” 


leaders accused of miscondugy 
“but so must those who have usegg 
labor reform unfairly to interfem 
with tatters which should be lef 
to free and private negotiations bm 
tween labor and management.” 
This same theme was take 
up by Lowe John F. Shelley wo 
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Calif.) author of an anti-rackt 
eteering labor bill supported by 
organized labor but opposed by 
right-wing forces on Capitol Hill 
Shelley, a former president of thé 
California State AFL, said re 
actionaries made unsubstantiated 
charges of “labor pressure” dum 
ing the legislative battle, bul 
“never told you about” the doc 
mented pressure tactics of thé 
National Association of Manu 
facturers and U. S. Chamber q 

Commerce. 


Brown declared that “labor, # 
well as the rest of the Ameri¢y 
public, has a long and legit 
list of grievances against recem 
events in Washington.” i 


Hits Rights ‘Dea? 

In addition to the “shabby” ae 
tics used on labor legislation, @ 
cited the reputed House deal iq 
scuttle civil rights measures 
year, and the “rigid illiberalty” @ 
the Eisenhower Administration # 
basic economic and social field.% 

“I think it is again time, as Pie 
Franklin D. Roosevelt once saidj™ 
drive the money-changers from #&# 
temple and from the seats of 5m 
ernment,” Brown said. 


“And I think that labor, with ill 
profound stake in the prospemil™ 
and well-being of this nation, 
a prime responsibility to help brim 
that about next year. 

“Instead of less political action, 
I urge more in the coming he 


by organized labor.” 
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